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TRANSLATOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 



Jl HE following work has been tranflated into 
Englifh, in order to convey to the Britiih army, 
and to the nation at large, the opinions and fenti- 
ments of a foreigner, whofe talents and abilities — 
if our information be corred — are of the firft rate. 
We have illuftrated feveral paffages with notes 
from a celebrated Pamphlet, for the purpofe of 
pointing out certain things in which he appears to 
have been mifinformed with regard to the Britifh 
army. 

In juftification of our own opinions, and for the 
fake of confiftency, we think it fair to fay, that 
we by no means fubfcribe to all the political doc- 
trines which our Author has laid down. We can- 
not, however, refufe our affent to the alarming 
pofition in which Europe, but particularly Eng- 
land, has been placed by the ftupendous vi6lories, 
and the gigantic influence of France. If ever 
there was a period that called for the exercife of 
every Britifli virtue and talent, and for the dif- 
xniflfal of party-feuds in order to meet impending 
difficulties ; if ever a co-operation of hand and 
heart were neceffary, this period is now before us. 

It 
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It is not to any one man, nor any particular fet 
of men, that England muft look ; flie muft rely 
upon the collefted wifdom of the land, Uie ener- 
gies of the people, and the patriotic firmnefs of 
her firfl: Magiftrate. If men and not meafures are 
to be reforted to, the downfal of this unrivalled 
fpot is far from being problematical ; and if mere 
family -influence, or party-fpirit is to take the 
lead (at this alarming crifis), of genius, know- 
ledge and integrity, Bonaparte will infenfibly ef- 
fe£l more during one year's p^-ace, than the whole 
force of France could do, after a feries of bloody 
atid extenninating conflifts. We ought never to 
lofe fight of the realized exclamation of the Ro- 
mans againft their laft and moft powerful enemy ; 
dnd when we feel, as feel we muft, the delenda eft 
C(Frtkago of Rome, let us not forget, (in the com- 
parative views of fimilar caufes, producing fimilar 
eflfe6fe) the additional weight of improved civiliza- 
tion, the increafe of external, (to which may be 
added the aJanning aid of internal) means, that 
our rival may bring againft us. Every good man 
muft fincerely pray for peace; but no wife man, in 
our humble opinion, could honeftly lay his hand 
upon his heart and fay — / will enfure you a conti^ 
nuance of it three mo?iths. T. 
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X OULTICAL revolutions change the relative fitu- 
ation and charader of nations, and light up or 
extinguiih their military fpirit. Greece and Rome 
have fallen from the iummit of military grandeur 
to the moft abject ftate of debaiement The Turks, 
fo formidable about three centuries ago, preferve 
nothing more than a blind and ufelefs fpirit of 
intrepidity, bordering upon madneis. The Swifs 
have feen the whole of their military conftitution 
fall to pieces. Ilie Swedes, the Pruffians, and the 
Ruffians have fucceffively made a figure on tlic 
fiage of war« 

The manner in wjbich war is conduced is ex* 
trenjely various. That of 1733, was differently 
managed from tiiat of the fuccelTion, and the- 
feven yeiirs war differently fix)m that of J 740. 
Recent difcoveries, different Generals, and a 
cMnge of the tHeatre and the objefl; of the war, 
are not • the fole canfe of this diverfity. War has 
certain fyflems, that fucceed each other; it is fub- 
jeS to the faihion of the day. A particular arm 
or organization of troops, or an order of battle is 
more in vogue at one time than another, although 

the 
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the officers may in part be the fame. This difference 
has never been fo remarkable as in the prefent 
war. Its condu6l has been as varied as its origin. 

# 

We have taken upon ourfelves to paint the prefent 
military character of the different armies, that have 
been engaged in it. We fupprefs particulars, and 
leave the comparifon of them to military perfons, 
who may be more enlightened, and better informed 
than we are. We have endeavoured not to fuffer 
ourfelves to be prejudiced by party fpirit, or dazzled 
by the brilliant appearance of fuccefs. In relating 
circumflances, as they appear to us, we leave every 
one to draw irom them whatever conclufion he 
may think the moft probable. Tnith is our objedi;. 
This obje6l; we think we have attained ; we prefume 
too, that thofe, who are acquainted with the armies, 
of which we are fpeaking, will meet with their 
own fentiments on this head, although they may 
not perhaps have clearly defined them. If officers, 
who are well infhrufted in each fervice, difcover 
that what we relate is fo true, as to be common, 
we ihall fancy that we have gained the object, 
which we had in view. We do not pretend to in- 
ftru6i;, nor to give an account of events; but folely 
to diflinguiih and make known the caufes of thofe 
effefls, with which all Europe is acquainted. The 
colleftive matter may however not only be curious, 
but inlhiiftive: ^nd may ferve to fiamp the fpirit, 
chara3;er and condu^ of the late war, in the fame 
manner that medak fix the epochs of events, 
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As the French have borne a principal part In thi^ 
war, we ihall commence our account with them. 

The French Revolution had diforganized the ini- 
litary, as well as every other branch of the govern- 
ment ; the ancient officers, who had not embraced 
the revolutionary principles of the day, having 
either retired from the fervice, been driven away, 
or afiaffinated, were replaced by officers or fol- 
diers who had given proof of their attachment or 
fubmiffion to the new order of things. The war 
having been refolved upon, every department fur- 
nifhed a number of battalions ; each proportioned 
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to Its population. Tlie army was compofed of 
troops of the line without order, and of raw and 
unexperienced volunteers. Their firft a6lions m 
the Netherlands were defeats; the foldiers maf- 
facred their generals, in order to conceal their 
own cowardice : fuch are the unavoidable effefits 
of inexperience and want of difcipline. 

A general officer, of high and deferved rep\ita- 
tion, pretended at that time that he could march 
through France with a regiment of Pruffian huflars, 
armed only with ftaves,* The condu6l of Du- 
mourier's army gave colour to this opinion. Every 
thing was eafy at that time. The army had neither 
confiftency, nor confidence in itfelf ; and in France 
no belief was attached to the duration of the Re- 
volution. Had France been a country of little 
extent, or population, flie muft, like Holland, the 
Netherlands and Poland, have been fubjugated; 
for in fpite of the diverfity of the allied forces, 

* This circamflance puts us in mind of a memorable expreflion 
which was ufed in the Englilh Houfe of Commons on the com- 
mencement of the American war. A general officer tauntingly 
faid, — He would march from one end of America to the other with 
5000 Britijh foldiers. Nor was this the only gentleman who 
ventured to infult human nature by a premature depreciation of 
independent manhood: General Burgoignc faid, on the fame 
occaiion> — Hold up a few broomjticks, and they will infiantfy 
run away, or fomething to the fame import. So true it is^ that 
ihort-fighted politicians ad upon the limited impulfe of their 
own conceptions^ withoat haying previoufly conlidered caufet 
and effeas. T. 

there 
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there was a moment when every thing was poffible : 
they fufFered it to be loft. 

The firft retrograde ftep of the combined armies 
gave an entire change to the pofition of things. 
Thofe volunteers who had been cowardly from 
miftruft, gained courage in proportion as they 
acquired that confidence which conftitutes the force 
of armies. The conquefts made during the fame 
campaign, raifed their fpirits to an exalted pitch. 
Every moral caufe, combined with republican en- 
thufiafm^ which was then in its fervour, unex- 
pefl;ed fucceffes, and immenfe refources afted on 
the French foldier. 

Dumourier had availed himfelf of the French 
charafter, in giving fpirits to his army. Keller- 
man had perfuaded his foldiers, that the retreating 
enemy had been beaten. Cuftine, borne forward 
by French impetuofity, had taken Mentz, without 
any previous defign or proje6l of fo doing. 

Thefe three generals were fucceeded by men en- 
tirely new and unknown. The French experi- 
enced defeats, but the war, in the mean time, was 
forming their officers and foldiers. The divifion, 
neverthelefs, which exifted between the troops of 
the line and the volunteers, their inexperience (ef- 
pecially of the cavalry), the abatement of their 
enthufiafm, civil war and defeats, would have 
brought on the diflblution of the French armies, 
had not Robefpierre poffeffed himfelf of the fo- 
vereign authority. What could not be effefted by 
honour, by the military fpirit of the nation, by revo- 

B 2 lutionary 
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lutionary efFervefcence, and the immenfe refoiifcesl 
of France, was produced by terror. Terror drovd 
the young men to the army, and kept them there; 
it difpofed, in the itioft defpotic manner, of the 
French and of France. The generals, having no 
hope of efcaping the guillotine, but infuccefs; and 
knowing they would be refponfible for the refult 
only of their operations, facrificed a prodigious 
number of men, to obtain advantages, that were 
ufelefs as to the fuccefs of the war, but which kept 
up the warmth and confidence of the nation. The 
death of thofe who periflied on the fcafFold, ferved 
but to render others more raih : the pride of the^ 
foldiers was maintained by beheading their general 
like a traitor. Defpair fupplied the place of every 
noble and generous fentiment. 

The French generals were incompetent to th^ 
manoeuvring of an army; confequently it could 
not have executed any movement that was the 
lead complicated. There were, in each of the 
fourteen republican armies, a few ancient officers, 
particularly engineers, and of the artillery, pof- 
feffed of military acquirements: neceffity, reflec- 
tion, and an inventive faculty aided by that 
promptitude of a6lion which is fo natural to 
Frenchmen, taught them to devife a new fpecies 
of warfare. Turenne, Cond6 and their ilcves had 
carried on a war of movements ; next came that 
of fieges. Frederick the Great had introduced a 
fyftem of taftics and manoeuvres, M^hich he had 
brought to perfe6lion. The French, fully aware 

that 
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that they could not give battles in regular order, 
fought to reduce the war to important affairs of 
polls. By a ftrange fatality, which attended the 
allied army, this fyftem of defultory warfare feemed 
to be encouraged by the very foes they had to en- 
counter. Inftead of lines, that could not be pre.- 
ferved without difficulty, the French formed clofe 
columns. They reduced their battles to attacks 
on certain points, and fometimes on one, only. 
By brigades conflantly fucceeding each oth^r, ^.nd 
frefli troops fupplying the place of thofe who had 
been driven back, they in the end fucceeded in 
forcing the point attacked ; and the Auftrians made 
a mqfterly retreat. The French, without fpeaking 
of their enormous loffes, celebrated their vidory 
with fongs, and gained ground. Thus were they 
at length fuccefsful in eluding the formidable tac- 
tics of the Auftrians ; to which they might have 
afcribed their former defeats, with more juftice, 
than to the treachery of their generaU. The 
number of their armies, ^nd the facility of re- 
placing their beaten troops, enabled them to at- 
tack an enemy that in every other refpe6t was their 
fuperior. Inftead of making ufe of their taflics, 
the Auftrians. formed themfelves into lities that 
were almoft immoveable. In fpite of the bravery 
of their troops, thefe, lines were all pierced, \^ the 
fame manner as. a wall yields to the redoubled 
efforts of the battering ram or cannon. The 
. French, keeping themfelves in ^ maf^, could npt 
. l)e broken by the cayalry. 

B 3 When 
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When the war was at length carried into nigged 
or mountainous countries, the ufe of phalanxes, 
or clofe columns became impoffible. The French, 
quick at difc'overing inconveniences and feizing 
advantages, then formed that prodigious quantity 
of SclaireurSy fliarp fliooters, light infantry, and 
rangers or chajjeurs. The intelligence, the agility, 
and aftivity of the F^e^ch foldier render him fin- 
gularly proper for this fpecies of warfare. Vanity 
and 'emulation excited individuals, and carried 
them forward to the boldfeft aftions. The French 
iharp Ihooters, ever ready to avail themfelves of 
the moft trifling advantages of ground, often com- 
pelled confiderable bodies of Auftrians to retreat, 
like a fwarm of bees tormenting and following a 
bull. 

Praftice, joined with talents, may, in all cir- 
cumftances, do without theory : two or three aftive 
campaigns are fufficient to develope a talent fw 
war in thofe to whom nature has given it. The 
experience of a few campaigns, each of which had 
furnifhed more events than whole wars had for- 
merly done, created many excellent officers. The 
French troops pofleffed no fyftem of tallies, but 
they had acquired the faculty of moving with a 
certain degree of order : not aiming at regularity 
and precifion, they were, on that account, more 
expeditious in their manoeuvres. In the midft of 
a movement that appears confufed, individual in- 
telligence enables every man to find his place» 
The manoeuvre, therefore, inftead of being per- 
formed 
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formed in a body, is executed individually, and, 
for that very reafon, with greater promptitude. 

Bonaparte's entrance into Italy formed another 
epoch. His own good fortune, and the faults of 
his antagonifts, had delivered Piedmont to him, 
and opened the road tb Lombardy. Aftoniihment 
and terror went before him. Tlie happy boldnefs 
with which he had paffed the Po at Placenza, and 
the Adda at Lodi, paved the way to his fucceffes, 
and covered the fault he had committed in going 
to Milan rather than to Mantua. In faying that 
the French were fo badly provided with maps, as 
not to know how many days marches would bring 
them to Mantua, we ihall appear to give a falfe 
or exaggerated ftatement of things. The multi- 
tude are dazzled by great events, and afcribe to 
the authors of them what in reality is but the work 
of fortune* As to any thing elfe, it is folely with 
regard to the meafure of Bonaparte's talents that 
we can reafonably have a doubt : to refufe him a 
cejrtain fhare of abilities, would be as abfurd, as to 
give him the whole merit of what Fortune has done 
for him. 

In Germany, Moreau drew nearer to the ancient 
method of warfare. Trained and inftru6led by 
ipichegru, one of the greateft captains in France, 
Moreau imitated his matter, in giving more order 
and regularity to his plans. Not being on the 
frontiers of France, or in the rich provinces of 
Italy, he was compelled to regulate his niovements 
by his fubfiftences. The military character of Mo- 

B4 reau 
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reau is different from that of the other Freach 
generals : there is lefs boldnefs and fire, but more 
talent, method, and fcience in it* 

When we refleft on the care that the movements 
of an army of 100,000 men require, and on the 
prudence neceffary to make them correfpond with 
an immenfe train of provifions, artillery, ammuni- 
tion, and baggage, we ihall have fome difficulty to 
comprehend how the French armies (where all ap- 
peared diforder and confufion) have been able to 
move and fubfift. The genius of the Revolution 
fupplied the place of knowledge, order, and the 
old method of warfare. For the word contribution^ 
the French have fubftituted that of requijition ; a 
fofter term, it is true, but infinitely more extended. 
By the help of this word they appropriate to them-- 
felves the inhabitants of the country where they 
are, and all that they poffefs. The money and 
horfes of the rich, and the bread and labour of 
the poor, are the military funds, magazines, and 
means of tranfport employed by the French. They 
every where find more or lefs of thefe refources, 
becaufe every where there muft be fubfiftence for 
the inhabitants. They do not deprive the people 
of their fuperfluities, but leave them the overplus 
of what is necelTary for the army. The peculation 
of the generals and commiflioners reduces this to 

* We lliall not be thought too partial to this diftinguifhed offi- 
cer, when we add, that his moral rule of conduft and his political 
charaftcr have given a luftre to his military atchievements. T. 
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almoil nothing. The French foldier is more libe- 
rally paid and fubfifted than the foldier of any 
other fervice ; the Englifh excepted. As long as 
the armies were on her own frontiers, France fup- 
plied the wants of her foldiery : but the reprefenta- 
tives, commiffary generals, and all thofe vultures 
that follow armies, appropriated to themfelves great 
part of what was deftined for the pay and mainte-* 
nance of the troops. Prom the very beginning of 
the war, they have been accuftomed to irregularity 
and diforder ; often to be in want of neceflaries, 
and fonietimes to have a fuperfluity. The foldiers 
grew habituated to thefe alternatives, to look for 
their pay from abundant fubfiftences, and their 
clothing from fuccefs or mutiny, rather than from 
a regular and provident adminiftration. When 
they murmur, part of their arrears are paid them ; 
while in the enemy's country, the liberty of pil- 
laging inderrinifies (or confoles) them for the ra- 
pacity of their generals and adminiftrators. The 
generals have difcovered the art of familiarizing 
their troops with viftories, in caufing them to be 
confidered as the ceflTation or diminution of their 
mifery. Thefe diforders give rife to terrible ma- 
ladies: and requifitions and confcriptions fill up 
the immenfe voids in their armies. Mutinies and 
revolt are appeafed by promifes, or fuppreffed by 
terror, the influence of which ftill prevails in 
France. The French foldier, habituated to this 
fucceffion of good and ill, endures fatigues, priva- 
tions^ the inconveniences of cold and heat, and 

the 
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the moft cruel fituations, with a confiancy hitherto 
tinknown to French troops. Their military cha- 
ra^r has gained greatly on this fcore. One in- 
ftant of comfort obliterates paft fulFerings. The 
pillage of the enemy's country holds forth a com- 
penfation at leaft to their hopes. The French 
troops, like Satan contemplating from on high 
that earth whofe ruin he was meditating, looked 
down upon Italy from the fummit of the Alps, and 
the profpeQ; enflamed their ardour with the hope of 
the pillage which was promifed them. Compofed 
entirely of young men, the French army is better 
calculated than any other for long marches. Their 
generals pay no attention to the numbers that 
perifh from fatigue ; tliey confider only their even- 
tual fuccefs : they look upon their men as fo many 
counters, that are employed to win the game they 
are playing. Officers who have rifen from the 
ranks, in whatever fituation they may be, poflefs 
a fuperior lot to their original ftate : to be fatisfied 
with the prefent, they have only to recoUeO; what 
they have been : they are more enured to fatigue 
and privations, than the officers of other armies 
who have been more delicately brought up. The 
baggage of a French army is no incumbrance to 
it, in entering an enemy's country; it is only 
when retiring with their booty, that the troops have 
any. Few of the officers are poffeffed of a horfe : 
each goes through his warfare on foot, with his 
knapfack at his back. Indebted to the Revolution 
for their fituation, they cannot perfuade them- 

felves 
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felves that a King of France would be as much 
interefted in preferving them, as the Committee 
of general Safety, the Direftory, or Bonaparte. 
Hence it is, that the French army has conftantly 
obeyed and ferved thofe who poffeffed themfelves 
of authority, becaufe in all cafes the officers have 
attached themfelves to the Revolution. Some 
have gained from it fuperior rank, or amaffed con- 
fiderable riches ; others are in hopes of acquiring 
the fame advantages. When we fee thefe volun- 
teers of liberty dragged to the armies with an 
iron collar fattened to their nedks; whfen we 
confider that they are in great part compofed of 
royalifts or enemies to government ; when we re- 

9 

flea on the diforder, the wafte, the want of dif- 
cipline, the mifery, the maladies, and the ftate of 
the hofpitals, which confume fix times the number 
of men that periih in battle; when we fee the 
foldiers inceflantly on thfe point of mutiny, and 
fometimes freely indulging themfelves in it ; their 
officers, fome of whom cannot even read;* their ge- 
nerals, many of whom are in the groffeft ignorance; 
while feveral who have rifen to the rank of com- 
manders in chief, were originally dealers in needles 
and thread (Jourdan\ monks (Pichegru), phy- 
ficians (Doppet), barrifters (Moreau), common 
foldiers (Maffena), dancers (MuUer, Viftor), car- 

* This Iketch feems a little exaggerated. Not only the French 
ofEcer^ but the foldier likewife has been remarkable for a flight 
knowledge at leafl of the firft elements of reading and writing. T. 

men 
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men (Brune), quack do6lors (Maffot), painters 
(Cartaux), fencing mailers (Augereau), cooks ' 
(Championnet),* &c. &c. — ^when ,we fee foldiers 
of uncouth appearance, without the fmalleft fliew 
of fubordination, and in rags, we cannot but afk 
Ourfelves the queftion, how it has been poffible, 
that fuch an affemblage could have atchieved mi- 
litary exploits of fo diftinguifhed a ftamp ? We 
have already in part accounted for this phoenome- 
non ; we ihall proceed to give a final developement 
of the caufes. 

The want of difcipline among the French fol- 
diers is more in appearance than reality ; they dif- 
tinguiih well between what is relative to the fervice, 
and what is perfonal : their obedience on duty is 
as exa6b as in any other army. The foldier makes 
it a point of honour to be vigilant, and ftri6lly 
obferyant of counterfigns : and although he may 
not be chaftifed for ordinary offences; but may, on 
the contrary, be permitted to be dirty, to fell his 
efieds, and to commit diforders ; neverthelefs tlxe 
moft dreadful puniihments, and even death itfiflf, 
follow any grievous fault againft qiilitary difcipliue. 
Without being formally fubjed to the puniihment 
of the rattan, he neverthelefs undergoes it, and 
more efpecially that of the flat fabre. If the ap- 
proach of the enemy be announced during a mu- 

* This only proves^ that the afcendancy of genius is certain, 
provided it has fair play 5 and that thG/eeJimple of military know- 
ledge is not exclufively vefled in any particular ilation of life. 
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tiny, the national fpirit, the point of honour, and 
the neccffity of felf-defence, induce the foldier tq 
think of nothing but fighting ; and, in this cafe, 
'he fights with greater fury, than if he had been 
previoufly tranquil and fatisfied, 

France, reckoning her conquefts, contains about 
thirty millions* of inhabitants ; before the Revolu- 
tion, flie was in that progreffive ftate of profperity 
which was common to all Europe. Population, 
wealth, induftry, public and private happinefs have, 
been all cohfecrated, or facrificed to the war. It 
is faid, that whoever confents to facrifice his own 
life, is mafterof another's;-}' this is the cafe with 
the French armies. Tlie fuperiority of the Englifli 
^ at fea, has obliged the French to confine their at- 
tention to a continental war, and by this means 
they have increafed their armies. If we confider 
the immenfity of refources, employed by them, 
we fliall perhaps be aftonifhed that their refults 
have not been more extended, confidering the 
divifion, or the inferiority of their enemies. The 
Committee of general Safety ufed all the refources 
of France with the prodigality of unexperienced 
upftarts, who do not look beyond the fuccefs of 
the moment, J In the ihidft of carnage, punifli- 

* If we c6nfidcr her iafiuence, this calculation 19 extrcmdy 
low indeed. T. 

t This axiom is perfedly correft, and ought to be an awful 
warning to men in power. T. 

' J Robefpierre cftabliftied the fyftem of terror, and it is ftiU 
prevalent in France. 

ments, 
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meats, and the mofk ferocious tyranny, the words 
Equality, Liberty, and Virtue were continually 
heard. We are at a lofs whiph raoft to admire, 
the ferocity of the chiefs, and the fertility of 
their' invention in difcovering fo many fables, ar- 
tifices, and illufions, or the cowardice and ere- 
dulity of the people, in fuffering themfelves to 
be terrified, mifled, and deceived. Amongft the 
French, the feat of paffions is not in the foul but 
in the head; they feel rather from fancy, than 
from the heart. Their fentiments are nothing 
more than thoughts. The French foldier, whofe 
relations had been guillotined, ihot or drowned, 
or whofe property had been confifcated, thought 
himfelf free, becaufe he could thou and thee* 
his general, fpeak to him without taking off his 
hat, and fit occafionally at his table. The fitua- 
tion oi the interior part of the country was fo 
frightful, that the inhabitants thought themfelves 
hajppy to be in the midfi; of the diforder, mifery, 
maladies, and carnage of the army. Fear and mif- 
trufl: conftrained them to ihew their courage and 
zeal, and defpair often caufed them to look for 
death in battle, in order to efcape punifhments. 
No king of France, fince the days of Pharamond, 
had been ferved with fuch blind and devoted fub- 
mifiion, as Robefpierre. Habit, and example, join- 
ed to the military fpirit of the French, together 

♦ Tutoyer, a phrafe of the greateft familiarity among the French, 
IS manifefUy compofed of tu et toi, thou and thee. T« 

with 
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with their fuccefles, confirmed what was begun by 
the fyftem of terror. Indeed that fyftem is ftill in 
conilant pradice. The confcript, who arrives at 
the army in chains, finds his comrades there, who 
laugh at his diftrefs. He fights from neceflity, 
and to efcape death and ignominy. Rendered 
furious from frequent anions, and a fbldjler from 
practice, he forgets or becomes infenfible to his 
fituation. After a viftory, or a diftribution, that 
has relieved his mifery, he cries " Five la RSpub- 
lique;'' if he is killed, or dies in the hofpital, 
which is the mod prpbable of the two, the im- 
menfe re-produ6lion of France f^rves to replace 
him. The dreadful punifhments, decreed againft 
the fathers and families of thofe who are in requi- 
fitioB, leave no alternative between utter ruin, or 
marching to the armies. In order that they may 
not be reduced to beggary, fathers denounce and 
caufe their own fons to be arretted. It has al- 
ready been faid, how much the example of the 
officer contributes to retain and encourage the 
foldier. The population of France has been dread- 
fully diminifhed; its youth, the fpring of the na- 
tion, has been deftroyed; its commerce and induf- 
try have been annihilated. N^verthelefs as every 
thing is confecrated to the war, France is fuf- 
ficiently powerful, in fpite of her mifery, to main- 
tain the war at the expence of her ovm profperity, 
and that of conquered countries ; and war, thus 
converted into a refource, is but the more dreadfuj. 
The French generals have early difcovered the 

advan- 
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advantages, refulting from difpatch; it is bedded 
wonderfully adapted to a people, impatient and 
greedy of novelties. Difpatch multiplies thei? 
ftrength, by the promptitude of re-union ; it faci-» 
litates their enterprifes, and fpreads afionifbment 
and trouble; and, in defeats, -it foon carries them 
out of the reach of the enemy. The alertnefs of 
the foldiers, the lightnefs of their baggage, and 
their inattention to regularity, enable the French 
' armies to execute confiderable marches with ce- 
lerity. This difpatch has been the diftinguiihing 
feature of their firft-rate q^ptains. What ' would 
be impoffible or perilous for heavy troops, is thun^ 
rendered poffible, eafy, and fecure to light armed 
volunteers, &c. 

It is the conftant maxim in all the French armies 
to have a body of referve, compofed of the beft 
troops, and commanded by an able general. This 
wife precaution prevents their temerity, on many 
occafions, from becoming fatal to them. The 
French, when fighting after their own method, 
may readily fecure a body of referve. They would 
not have fufficient troops for this purpofe, if they 
formed extended lines, inftead of concentrating 
them, as they do, at the points of attack,. to which 
they reduce their battles. 

The light troops begin the battle. If they fuc- 
ceed in difconcerting the enemy, they pufli towards 
him with wonderful vivacity and boldnefs. The 
courage of every individual is in full evidence, 
while natural emulation^ and national vanity ex- 
alt 
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alt his courage, and produce extraordinary ac- 
tions. The French have a happy faculty of 
judging from the countenance, and thereby dif- 
ceming the intentions of the enemy. They feize, 
with precifion and celerity, the opportunity of 
driving him back, if they perceive that he gives 
way. More than once their Iharp-ihooters have 
decided adions. of importance. When checked and 
repulfed themfelves, they retire to a well pofted 
body of referve, which receives them, and in its 
turn attacks the enemy or fuftains his fhock.. 
The infantry, which is almoft always in clofe order, 
does not dread tl^e efforts of the cavalry. They 
feem perfectly indifferent as to the difpofal of the 
battalion guns; their effeft is inconfiderable if 
they fire only with ball; and the cannoneers of 
the enemy cannot withftand the mufquetry at 
the diftance which is required to render the grape 
Ihot, from their own fmall pieces, effedive. 

The French artillery preferves nothing but the 
pame of what it formerly was. Their officers are 
ignorant, unexpert, and inferior to all others. The 
French give no field pieces to the battalions. The 
movements of the infantry, not being fubjefl: to 
thofe of the artillery, are fo much the lighter; they 
repair this fault (if it may be called one) by placing 
their pieces according to the urgency of the mo- 
ment, or the nature of the ground ; and the want 
of fufficient numbers is compenfated by the flying 
artillery. This is compofed of the flower of their 
foldiers, who expofe themfelves without meafure. 

c . According 
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According to the ' avmral of thdr beft generals, 
this artillery has bi^en one eaufe of their fucceffes : 
it is fuperior to the common artillery, from the 
choice of the men, who compofe it; it makes up 
for its want of ability atid experrence, by its bold- 
xiefs and rapidity of movement, and fupplies the 
place of that quantrty of artillery, which generally 
burdens armies. 

If the two lines are beaten, (for at prefent the 
French, on certain occafions, fcfrm fijmething that 
refembles two lines') the Referve covers their re- 
ti'eat. The precipitancy vnth which the French 
retire, without obftrving order, would be fatal in 
Its cbnlequentes, if the referve did not cover them^ 
or if their enemies had lefs method and regularity 
in their movements. By thcfe means they are out 
of reach fooner than if they retreated in order; 
and for this reafdn they do not lole nearly fo 
many prifoners as the Auftrians. Their intelli- 
gence and good will enable them to forai again 
iboner than any other troops. The body of re- 
ferve, being frefli and compofed of picked troops, 
eafily covers a retreat againft troops, that purfu6 
in diforder, or march flowly. On more than one 
occafion (as at Marengo) the referve has fnatched 
the viftory out of the hands of the enemy. If 
the battle be won, the referve fupports thofe, who 
purfue the enemy, fecures the viftory, and enables 
the light troops, that are warm in the purfuit, to 
make a greater number of prifoners. 

Secrecy has, in all times, been confidered as 
' eifential 
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cfle^t^ial to the'fuqcefc ^ miU^ry^ operati/0D3 ; the 
French think otherwi% The plap of the general 
is kijDwn to the whole army; the- fokH^rs hein^ 
al^ioil ^H, niien of fome property,, rarely djcfprt t9 
the enemy; it is confequently very diffiqult foy 
him to learn what is paffing in the '^renqh. cfunp^ 

* ♦ 

The French h^ve, befides, diftx)ver€d the m^a«? of 
concealing their defigns; \f ithout tlie tir-^fq^ie ine- 
thod of fecrecy. The general has no fooner jaiji 
operation in view, than the whole army becomeif 
' acquainted with it ; while at the fame tiv^^ i^umr 
berlefs other operations are fpoken of./ In every 
circle of officers pr foldiers, ihe plans :are difcuffed 
and reafodaed om, obje6iions are mad^,, s^nd new 
proje^ foiTjied ; . aTOdft a crowd of fi^lfe oljfeivar 
tions fome juft ones neceflarily arifei; thefe ar^ apj- 
plauded; andrtliQ diiference o^ '&t\k^^(^n,. t^j^ 
OT fubordinatiott is no hindraa<?e to * thpir refK^hr 
ing the ears, of the gev^ef^. Wh^n- he. walk^ 
through the cautp, or vifits the diflferc^at pofts pn^ ^ 
march, or in a6lion, a foldier feys, " G^ije3"aly if w^ 
^' were to do^ iwh. a thing, we iho^l4 beat tjiofe 
" B — — •" The general replies: " F— — e^yw 
*^ are in the right, we ihall beat the Imperialijis :" 
and either himfelf or ftafF tfisAie ufe of the phferva- 
tion, if it h^ a good one. 

We difcover in htftoyy, th^ sjaiiy examples of 
great f^fccefs h«ive been tr^^ed tip tl^ difqoy^ie^ 
or obfervations of fimple foldiers^ When fo gr^t 
aa affenjihly of m^fi e^pgplpys itfelf upon one par?- 
ticular ol^ej^^ mdi wh^^. tb^fe ?»en^^re poffefled of 

c i as 
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as much natural intelligence, or have gained iB 
much experience as the French, it is probable that 
the beft ideas will refult from- them ; it only re* 
inains to meet with attention from thofe in com- 
mand to have a proper weight given to the fug- 
geftion of individuals. This facility is no where 
to be found but in the French army. 

When a company arrives at a poft, or on the 
fpot of ground, that it is to occupy, either from 
curiofity, example, the defire of appearing intelli- 
gent, or from that vanity which is infeparable from 
the French charafter, inftead of laying lazily on 
the earth, the foldiers examine the poft in every 
point of view ; they proceed to reconnoitre, and 
form their feveral plans of attack or defence. If 
they are attacked, they have the incalculable ad- 
vantage of knowing the ground, and of being in- 
ftru6led beforehand in all that can be done. It 
frequently happens, that the foldiers, without offi- 
cers^ conduft themfelvcs not only with bravery^ 
but with infinite ability. 

If any grand Operation be in agitation, every 
body is prepared; the orders are general, and, in 
their fubftance, point out the objeft which the 
general has in view ; every lofficer, every foldier is 
as much interefted in its fuccefs, as if the plan were 
his own. The commander in chief has had oc- 
cafions of availing himfelf of the information 
of his whole army; and the generals of divifion 
have an opportunity, during the a6tion, of bene* 
iiting by that of every individual in their columns. 

Ideas 
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Ideas run from rank to rank ; while a readinefe ojT 
difcernment flops the progrefs of the bad, and fa- 
vours that of the good, among them« It is thu? 
that out of that diforder and confufioii which feem 
to render the French armies ungovernable, and in- 
capable of executing plans, aftonifliing refults have 
been known to fpring ; becaufe every one concurs, 
M^ith his perfon and wifhes, to the fuccefs of the 
pommon objeft, It is afterwards faid in the ene* 
my's camp, that the Freqch had announced what 
they executed. True; but ]iow, xi> the infinite 
jiumber of projects that are publifliec^, is it poffi- 
ble to difcern the one which they will undertake? 
Truth is to be found in the midft of a thoufand 
fatfitjes; and it is the inore difficult to diftinguiih 
it, as it generally happens, that cir^u^ift^flc^s or a 
momentary refolution, rather than any precon- 
certed plan, dire6ls the aftions of an army, and 
determines it tP Pne operation in preference to 
ajUother. 

It was the general perfuafion, that the plans of 
the campaign were made at Paris ; and in other 
cquntries, the names of the ^neinbers of the Military 
Committee were mentioned. They l?elieved that 
Camot dire6led even tlie fmalleft movements of 
the army. The truth is, that fo far from having 
leceived fettled plans from government, the gene- 
rals in chief, upon moft occafions, neither had any 
plan whatever, nor would have been able to form 
any themfelves. Government contented itfelf 
with pointing out their views, and the genei:al3 

c a were 



"^ere ih the end regulated' by circiimftances. Tlik 
'may be the cafe in a country where ultimate fuc- 
cfefe is aione confidered, and no attention paid to 
the means, or to the expence attending them. The 
generals agreed among themfel ves on the movement 
of the armies. The inftru6Hons given by the Com- 
mittee of general Safety, to *Dugommier who com- 
manded at Toulon, were thefe: " You will take 
Toulon', or you will deferve our reproaches. " Thefe 
are pofitive orders, but they are general. It argues 
great tgnorance of War and of perfons, to believe 
that government direfted the French armies: the 
Diredors muft firft have made themfelves mailers of 
tjreography,* of w^iich they were grofsly ignorant, 
^at method of carrying on a war which invefts 
the general with the choice and the manner of em- 
ploying his refources, is infinitely preferable to the 
mOft perfect and elaborate plan, as fent from the 
cabinet. The chapter of accidents, fo numerous 
and powerful in all circumftances, but more efpe- 
cially in war, cannot be forefeen, even by the moft 
Ifkilful minifter. To prefcribe an obje6l on a grand 
fcale, and leave the full execution of it to the 
general, is the wifeft method ; all that goes beyond 

* It was uttd^ this general that Bonaparte firft rofe mto pub- 
Ik notice. See Preface to James*s Military Didionary^ Vol. I. 
page aptv. 

f The fbriflefl attention is now paid to this eiTential branch of 
military knowledge. Officers are not only required to be well 
verfed in Geography; but feparate corps of Topographers arc 
'formed for the 'gefteral ufe 6f the French army, 

it 
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U is the produce of jealoufy, vanity, and a £^itai 
defire of command ; as if ibrtune and circmm- 
ftances could ad^uowledge x)rders, given at three 
hundred kagues diftanit:e from the tlieatre of 
operations. 

The generals, in chief ^confide the execution of 
their operations to their fubor^inate officers. Bat- 
tles are but a reunion of fe veral engagemeats that 
take place by divifion w biigade. It is remark- 
able, that the genea-als have in no inftance caufe 
to comiplain of the non-perfornaaace of their -or- 
ders. A general of divifion may be faulty fnom 
ignorance or ill will ; bvrt the latitude of the oi'(Jers 
fcarcely admits of the poiHibility of formal difobe- 
dience. The fcverity of the government prevents 
the inferior officers from calling into queftion the 
authority of their commanders, at the fame time 
that it exa6is all the courage and the utmof): fub- 
miffion and zeal on the part of the latter. It is 
probable, that the fame degree of jealoufy exifts 
among the French generals as in all other armies; 
but it never burfts forth, either from the eflfedi; of 
that fyftem of terror which .ftill cxifts, or of tbeiar 
attachment to the Revolution. 

The French generals make it a point to keep 
their troops in conflant movement and enterprize, 
with the hope of meeting fome favourable occur* 
pence; they care little about the fufferings and 
lofs of individuals:, they tliink, with a greater 
Ihew of reafon, that the country belongs to him 
who has beaten the enemy's, ^i:my ; and by their 

c 4 dit- 
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difpatch ahd boldnefs they affociate this principle' 
with that of taking the wideft field poffible on all 
occafions: they not only make it a matter of 
vanity to occupy a village, which may fiirnifh oc- 
cafion for an official report, but they are befides 
very careful to extend their requifitions and im- 
pofts as far as they are able. When they are threat- 
ened, or when they wifh to engage, they concen- 
trate all their forces on the principal point : they 
pulh this method even to temerity, in laying them- 
felves bare in every other part. They would have 
had frequent occafion to feel the bad efFe6i of 
this ralhnefs, if they had had to deal with more 
a6live and enterprifing enemies. 

The French have their partizans in all countries : 
there is not a town or village where they have not 
favourers ; they find them in all ranks, and all pro- 
feffions : the hot-headed, the ambitious, the im- 
moral, and the criminal, are their natural allies : 
they have not gained much, in a military point 
of view, from their partizans, as they are riot 
fuflficiently numerous to cpmpofe armies, nor fuf- 
ficiently enthufiaflic to prefer fighting to rule and 
pillage ; but they are ufeful to them in difcovering 
the ftrength and defigns of the enemy, and in 
fpreading diffention, miftruft, and terror among 
ftrangers : they have more zeal and refource than 
fpies, who aft only for hire, and do not intereft 
themfelves for the fuccefs of their exertions. The 
generals pretend that they are in intelligence with 
every cabinet and army : this gives confidence to 

their 
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their foldiers. The extraordinary and inexplicable 
events of the war keep up, and warrant this per- 
fuafion ; and fpread miftruft amongfi the enemy. 

The French foldiers are the weather-cocks of 
every poffible illufion and falfehood. Their gover- 
nors are as much occupied in difcovering fome new 
deceit, fome new choak-pear for their troops, as a 
late minifter in devifing another branch of revenue. 
With an infinite degree of intelligence, the French 
are the mod weak and credulous of all people, 
whett their vanity is flattered, or their fancy fatis- 
fied. A fingle word of praife, or a bon mot aninmtes 
the foldiers more powerfully than brandy or pu- 
niihment. Their governors and generals know 
how to work on this ground, and draw their ar- 
mies from illufion to illufion, in perfuading them, 
a thoufand different ways, that they are fighting 
for the *milliard, which is in referve for the de- 
fenders of their country, for liberty, and the con- 
queft of peace. The armies gradually wafte away, 
whilfl; each individual is anxioufly looking for the 
milliard, and is fondly fighing for that tranquillity 
and peace, which are conftantly flying before him. 

* It was ufual among the French to promife their armies a 
quantity of land which at the dofe of the war was to be divided 
among the individuals who compofed the feveral corps. Thefb 
profeffions are fiill to be realized. T. 
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THE AUSTRIAN AUMY. 



A H E appearance altogether of an Auftriati army 
prefents a magnificent fpe^iacle to miKtary eyes. 
The race of men, their thorough good mien in 
the fevereft campaigns (which ^vid^ntly \farFants 
their difcipline, order, and uniformity) : the tmm- 
ber, the beauty, and the goodnefs of their hories 
and horfemen ; Huflars, born, as it werct, oa 
horfeback and for war; the ftrift fubordination, 
that binds together every part of the army; the 
immenfe train of artillery, pontoons, aild provi- 
iions; the good ftate, and the air of careful pre- 
fervation that appears in every thing ; this enfem- 
ble is grand and impofing. When we reflect that 
fuch is the Auftrian army after thirteen campaigns, 
and confider the facility with which the immenfe 
loffes, fo often experienced by them, have been 
Tepaired, we cannot but form a high idea of liie 
grandeur and power of the Houfe of Auftiia, and 
of the wifdom, that has conceived and enforced 
the military conftitution of their aimies. They 
feem incapable of being deftroyed, not only from 
their number, but from their order and beauty. 
Marlhal Lafcy is the- author of that military 
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and uniform fyftem, which, with fome flight 
changes, is flill in exiftence. He was competent 
to embrace the whole mafs, and regulate every 
department, and every detail of this imjpenfe ma-» 
chine. The Marfhal's mind, naturally methodical, 
gave uniformity and regularity to what did not 
to him appear fufficiently pofleffed of thofe qua- 
lities ; but he carried this fondnefs for order and 
legularity fomething too far. Armies are nothing 
more than pieces of mechanifm, formed to prq- 
duce cert^irin conflant, regular, and uniform move- 
ments; in the fauie manner, that in the human 
tody, different parts have different fun6lions. We 
cannot give certain properties, to ohe part of au 
army, but ^t the e^^pence of the otheA We fliould 
endeavour to fit each department to the, fervice 
we expeft from it, and which may be neceffary 
to the end propofed. 

The light troops of the Houfe of Auftria bcr 
came famous in the wars of 1740 and 1757- Ma^- 
flial Lafcy, powerfully flruck with their want 
of difcipline, and feduced by his fondnefs for 
regularity, converted thefe fwarms of irregular 
troops into almofl regular battalions. Thefe bat- 
talions . preferved their ancient principles of for- 
riiation, and at the fame time lofl the qualities 
that fo eminently fitted them fox this fervice : their 
lightnefs, flratagem, and fpirit of enterprize. They 
ceafed to be excellent light tropps, without bp- 
coming regular battalions. In endeavouring to 
reduce the whole army to a fyftem of uniformity, 

the 
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the Marihal rendered it too heavy, by depriving 
it of the light infantry, which was fo neceffary a 
part of it. The fyftem of order and oeconomy, 
introduced by the Marihal, placed the Houfe of 
Auftria in a fituation to fuftain, with vigour and* 
perfeverahce, a long, tedious, and bloody conteft. ^ 
On this head the Marihal rendered his fovereign^ 
greater fervice than if he had gained fix battles. 
In fpite of the inconveniences that have refulted 
from the defenfive fyftem and from cordons, and 
notwithftanding that the Auftrian generals ac- 
knowledge and blame thefe faults, they are all in 
the praftice of having recourfe to them, as if they 
followed a natural inclination, or were drawn on 
by an irrefiftible fatality. The genius of Lafcy 
prevails over thofe who condemn his military 
plans, and who have fo often demonftrated their 
defers. The Auftrians poffefs that fyftem of tac- 
tics which had hitherto been fo much dreaded by 
the French, and which refts wholly upon difcipline^ 
fcience, and order. It has been feen in the pre- 
ceding article, that the properties of the French 
armies are different. Each of the two armies has 
had the fuperiority, according to the ability of 
their generals, or as the nature of the ground or 
circumflances have given them an opportunity to 
employ their particular advantages and proper- 
ties. 

The French foldiers are impetuous ; their courage 
requires fomething \o excite, and movement to 
keep up its warmth. Their attack is more violent, 
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but they are not, like the Auftrians, able to fuftain 
a regular and open fire from the line; they have 
not that moral and phyfical immobility, which, 
without being afFe6ted, can fee wholie ranks fall 
beneath the bullet, and whole files fwept off by 
the cannon. The courage of the French is lef& 
conftitutional than artificial; emulation and va- 
nity are its moft powerful incentives ; honour, ex*- 
ample, and habit keep it up to its proper pitch. 
Not having regular troops, at all to be compared 
with the Auftrians, the French have always endea^ 
voured to elude that dreadful fyftem of taSics, and 
reduce the war to the method that fuits them. 
They have been always conquerors, when they have 
had to deal with Auftrian generals, who, inftead 
of compelling them to fall in. with their manner 
of fighting, have fubmitted themfelves to that of 
the French, and have fuffered, themfelves, if we 
may fo exprefs ourfelves, to be commanded by 
Ihem, 

The French troops, (who do not yet manoeuvre^ 
but by routine) at the beginning of the war, had 
only one defign in giving battle ; Avhenever they 
began to move, it was for a determined attack. 

Not being in a capacity to manoeuvre, they had 

♦ 

but, one intention, and could not change it during 
the aftion; they could not avoid following the 
hnpulfe, which had been given them. Thofe Au* 
firian generals, who have had fkill enough to avoid 
thefe fhocks, that became terrible from the repetition 
and violence of attack, have obtamed diftinguiflied 

fuc- 
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fttcceffes. Ih their maujteuvres they imitated the* 
Torrtador^ who pp^fente a fcarlet mantle to draw 
the bull forward, in order that he may flab him, 
while in the aftion of ruihing on the olgeft that 
ftrikes his view. 

The French foHier arrives at the army, with a fu- 
perior degree of intelligence and inftru6tion to the 
Auftrian : this renders him more proper to aS; indi- 
vidually. A great number of the recruits in the Au^ 
ftrian army are fo many machines, that are in want 
of a year's fchooling, to learn the ordinary duties 
of a foldier. All that goes beyond what the Au- 
ftrian has fo painfully learnt, and has had fo firmly 
engraved on his memory; every thing that dif-- 
compofes what frohi habit is become inftin^, or 
that is not concerted or commanded by his fu- 
perior officer, is above his faculties ; there he fiopa 
fliort, like an automaton, that has worked till bis 
Iprings have run to their full extent. The Hun- 
garians, and the people of the fouthern provinces, 
are calculated by nature, by their habits and man- 
ner of living, to make excellent light infantry. 
Formerly they were fo ; and we have Ihewn al- 
ready how they have been deprived of the proper- 
ties, neceffary to this fervice. They had Itisjineffi 
than the French, but had the advantage of being 
more enured to fatigue, and of living in the open 
air. The paftoral and almoft favage life that they 
lead, previoufly to their , joining the army, makes 

* Ball fighter in Spain. 

them 



them acquainted with a number of refources and' 
expedients, that are ufeful in that fpecies of war- 
fare. 

The abfolute inferiority of the Auftrian light 
infantry, is particularly manifeft in mountain con- 
tefts. The defeats of .1795, and 1796, in the moun- 
tains of Geneva; their ill fuccefs in the hereditary, 
provinces in 1797; the confiderable loffes they 
experienced in the Griibn country in 1799 i ^^^ 
overthrow of th? fame army at Zurick, and their in- 
credible difafters in the mountains of Nice in 1800, 
evince the inferiority of the Auftrians in this kind 
of fervice. The Archduke Charles himfelf, that 
hero, whom Providence feems to have placed in 
the rank he fills, and to have endowed with the 
higheft talents and qualities, for the purpofe of 
preferving civil order, the aichduke himfelf, made 
but inconfiderable and flow advances, and every 
fiep he took was at the expence of extraordinary 
blood-lhed, whenever he fought amongft moun- 
tains. Laft year, in the ruin of Genoa, the Au- 
ftrian army overwhelmed Maflena, by the weight 
of its forces, but its firft fuccefles were accompanied 
with thofe lofles, which in general chara6teri?e de- 
feats ; yet Maffena's refiftance was remarkable only 
for an energy, extraordinaiy, it is true, but by 

no means flcillfuUy dire6i:ed. * 

* 

. ♦ A recent French publication, entituled The Siege of Genoa, 
by Thi6bault, gives a very different accouiit oif Maffena's condu^ 
daring this memorable blockade. > T. 
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That order, which is fo very advantageous in an, 
open war, and in manoeuvres, is fatal in mountain - 
ous fituations: alertnefs, djfpatch, a perfe6b know- 
ledge of the ground, and individual intelligence to 
profit by it, are here the neceffary qualities. The 
Auftrians are defirous to obferve a regularity, that 
it is impoffible to preferve, and to keep themfelves 
united. Inftead of occupying the heights, and 
placing their troops according to the nature of the 
ground, they remain in mafs at the bottom ; they 
fet out on the fklfe principle, that a fufficient 
number of men will defend their ground, while in 
mountains the ground is of infinitely more impor- 
tance than numbers: they do not look upon 
mountains as ftrong places, where the garrifon 
is not drawn up, in battle array, but divided 
amongft the external works, and thofe of the 
place itfelf ; thus maftered, outflanked, and enve- 
loped, they have experienced nothing but defeats, 
which would be, in the higheft degree, diflionour- 
able, were they not the eiFe6l of bad management, 
rather than want of courage. Such will be always 
the cafe, as long as they continue obftinately at- 
tached to a falfe fyftem, and negleft to provide 
themfelves with a good light infantry, either na- 
tional or foreign. Let their army preferve its 
enfemble, and regularity ; thefe qualities are of high 
importance, of long and difficult acquirement, and 
eafy to lofe ; but they are not all that is wanting 
in war : to thefe advantages fliould be added a good 
light infantry, and the capacity of employing it 
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according to circumAl^nces ; or circumftances if ill 
always mailer thofe, who know not how to bencl to 
them.* 

In fpite of the examples of Lai^dohn, the Arch- 
duke Qiarles, and fome other generals, the Au-. 
Urians have almofl always kept theqifelves on the 
defenfive in lines, pofitions, or cordons. The unr 
certainty as to the point, where the enemy may 
attack, obliges them to divide their forces, and 
neceffarily to be every where weak ; lines become 
unavoidably a fuGcelfion of points, more or left 
feeble ; it is impoffible then to have referves in fuf- 
ficient force, or fufBciently within reach. The 
jcavalry, which is the principal ftrength of the 
Auftrians, is here of little utility. When we read 
the accounts of the greater part of their battles, 
we naturally alk, " where then was that numerous, 
that excellent cavalry of the Auftrians ?" The ge- 
neral, who accepts battle, fights upon the ground, 
or at leaib according to the circumftances, whicbf 
the enemy has chofen, and in the manner which 
fuits him. The French avoid, as much as pof* 
fible, having any thing t6 do with the Auftrian ca-r 
valry. Befides, the ck)fe order, which the French 
infantry generally pbferve, and from which they 
would be obliged to depart, if, inftead of giving, 
they accepted battle, leaves them little caufe to be 
^n fear of cavalry, which is well known to be only 

* The neceffity of light troops^ particularly of riflemeiij wa^ 
grieyoufly fek during our campaigns in Flanders aud HpUand. 

T. 
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formidable in proportioa ^ tlie infaatiy i& b^d, Qr 
in thin order. We cannot fufficiently exprefe our 
^on^fbm^nt that the Auflrian generals ihouJld re- 
nounce the advantages of their ta6lics, and their 
ikill in manoeuvring, and give the French 9x1 op- 
portunity of employing the means th?it stre p^cur 
Jiar to them. The latter are particularly fldlfu)^ 
wherever tlie ground is fuch as to fecure theiii 
from the cavalry, in fcattering their riflemen fo 
as to annoy the Auftrian corps in every quarter. 
The French foldiers, who are moreaftiye, mor^ en^ 
terprijzing, and ready in availing themfelves of 
^very advantage of ground, will hang round bqr 
(dies of men that are much more numerous th^n 
ithemfej ves ; they moleft, harrafs, and advance upn 
on them, by means of the fmalleft ihelter ; the Aui- . 
Brians, in the mean tiu\e, preferve their rank ap.4 
file, but their diverging or oblique firing has not 
the leaft effe^ upop men who are either fcattered 
about, or advantageoufly polled ; while every dif* 
jpharge of idie latter, being levelled ^ a confiderr 
able body, caqnpt fail of telling. When the Auf- 
irian^ advance, the riflemen withdraw, but retuf ij 
to the charge, as foon as the Auftrians retire again : 
the Auftrian t^oop is thus harraffed by an enemy, 
that keeps out of its reach, and whofe numbers, up- 
on lo6king at the e?:tent of gf oupd wfcich they oc-- 
cupy, appear more confiderable than they really are. 
This method of fighting continues, until tlie loffes 
they have experienced, and the jn^tility of re- 
l§j(la9ce, produce difcouragement apd cpnfufionj 
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until, at length, the troops, overwhelmed with fa- 
tigue and thrown into diforder, either difperfe, or 
lay down their arms. The French, who would 
not have dared to meet thefe fame* Auftrians in 
open field, have often defeiated and taken thou- 
fands of them with fome hundreds of men only : 
for the inftant their ranks are broken, the Auf- 
trians become like a flock of fheep difperfed, and 
incapable of re-uniting. The coolnefs of the Auf- 
trians is inexplicable. The humiliation of furren- 
dering their arms does not feem to affe6i; them any 
more than the dangers of a battle. One would fup- 
pofe, in confidering their indifference, that it was 
nothing but the Jinale of a pantomime or ballet. The 
Auftriaris icarry their fear of being out-flanked or 
tun>ed, to a degree which is at once ridiculous and 
extravagant ; it might indeed be called a national 
di&fder, or weaknefs. They fancy themfelves out- 
flanked, or envtteped at the very moment, in which 
they might furround thofe, who have had the teme- 
rity to oUt-ran them. ITiis exceifive apprehehfion 
difconcerts meir plans, and drives them to retro- 
grade movements, at a time when, in order to beat 
the enemy, they have only to advance upon him. 

The French generals, like rich and bold game- 
fters, are inceflantly tempting fortune. They look 
upon their lofles as nothing, provided they fucceed 
in the end. The little value, which they fet upon 
their men, the certainty of being able to replace 
them, the perfonal ambition of their chiefs, the 
cufl;om9,ry fuperiority of their numbers, and all 

that 
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that has been already faid under the preceding ar- 
ticle of the French army, afford them an advan^ 
tage, which cannot be countera6ted but by great 
fkill, conduft, and aftivity. 

Tlie Auilrian generals, difciplined by rule, and ac- 
cuftomed to the literal execution of their orders, are 
in dread of the refponfibility of the event, and of 
what it may coft them not only in men, but in 
military eifeds, in baggage, ammunition, and artil- 
lery. Having only regular troops, and no good 
light infantry, they are of courfe more circumfpefl 
and tardy in their movements. They are more 
apprehenfive of being defeated, than they are ambi- 
tious of conquering. Their generals in chief look 
forward to the Aulic council of war or court mar- 
tial, with greater apprehenfion than do the French. 
Hence the flownefs of their motions, the multipli- 
city of their precautions, and the whole of their 
defenfive fyftem : he, who is beaten, is acquitted, if 
he was attacked ; but he, who gets himfelf beat in 
attacking, is loft without refource ; as if, not to at- 
tack would prevent being attacked ! or as if, not 
feeking to fight could prevent being beaten ! 
In proportion as the rank of officers defcends, their 
condu6); becomes more mechanical, till at length it 
reduces the private foldier to the degraded ftate of 
a mere automaton. 

In reflecting upon the campaignsof the Archduke 
Charles, with a rctrofpeft on thofe of fobourg and 
Clairfayt, we feel the great advantage, that the 
Auftrians WQuId have had, had they always car- 
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ried on, not aft offenfive trii* erf invafion, but at 
fedft a war 6f riiovem^ts. It would hscvt ferved^ 
if toot to have beateii the enemy, at leaft to pre- 
vent being themfelves beaten ; it would have 
ferved to difconcert their plans^ and elude thofo 
difadv^ntageous combats, which the fyftem of po- 
fitions and lines obliged them to accept. 

The Revolution has deftroyed the fcience of ar-* 
tillery and engineering in France : there remains 
but a Itnall number of officers, that have been well 
inftru^ed : the reft are men, that have newly rifen^ 
and have nothing but the routine or common 
round of duty of their profeffion ; the war has 
fVept off the French artillery-men, their generals 
having expofed them, beyond meafure. The pre- 
fent officers may be compared to empirics, who em- 
ploy receipts, without knowing the properties of 
the ingredients that compofe them. The recent 
method of conducting lieges rieduces them to en- 
gagements of artillery ; the fuperiority of the Auf- 
trians is decided and manifeft : on this head we 
have only to compare tlie two lieges of Mantua. 
But what could not be effeftcd by the French en- 
gineers, cannon and foldiers, ha», in the end, been 
atchieved by perfidy, ftratagem, or addrefs. Places, 
which could not have been taken by regula/fieges, 
have been blocked up and familhed, during a cef- 
fetion of arms, or given up by armiftices. 

We have already Ipofcen of the inconvenieitcea 
attending l3ie artillery of the battalions, and how 
far it encumbers and is-a drawback upoa tiieir move- 
ments. 
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inents. Ttmv cate to guard their cannon, and the 
dangerous point of honour in prefer ving what 
ought to be confidered only as the tools or in- 
firuments of ^var, have, on more than one Occafion, 
caiifed the defeat of the Auftrian infantry; this 
tni^t have been avoided, had they either had no 
cannon, or confented to lofe it. Tlie difgrace 
attached to the Ibfs of cannon, is very diflFerent 
from that which refults from the lofs of the co- 
lours. The colours are thfe rallying point of a 
compdiiy; To withdraw from the colours, is to 
feparatie from, and abandon the company, and 
oonfequentfy to weaken it; The colours are be- 
fide as ^fily tranfported as is the individual : the 
ihame, refulting from the lofc of them, is founded 
on reafon^ and fuperftition on this head is one of 
the fundamental principles of military difciplinc; 
But the application of this point of honour to the 
cannon is falfe and dangerous. 

Frederick the Great aftonifhed the world with 
the quantity of his artillery ; his genius feemed to 
give him wings: this artillery, hoAvever, was effi- 
cacious only from the novelty of the fpe6lacle it 
prefented, m the parade attending it, or againft 
troops that appeared immoveable. This great 
man did not follow his artillery ; it followed his 
movements, without retarding the rapidity of 

The Auftrian artillery is excellent ; but inftead 
of being an acceffary, it is fometimes made a prin- 
cipal ; inftead of aiding the troops, the troops are 
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obliged to guard and defend it, and render thcm- 
felves fubfervient to the difficulties of its move- 
ments. 

It will be faid, however, ought the Auftrian ge- 
nerals to break through all fubordination, relax 
their difcipline, and transform , one half of their 
army into riflemen ? The Auftrians ought not to 
copy the French. To blame the former, becaufe 
thfey do not conform to the fpecies of warfare that 
is adapted to their enemies, is not exhorting, them 
to afl; in the fame manner. Difcipline. and the 
fcience of manoeuvres conftitute the defence that 
ihould be made againft the French : order and dif- 
cipline are of greater importance in their preferva- 
tion, than a few tranlitory advantages. A great 
power ought carefully to maintain them; for the dif- 
ficulty of re-eftablifliing them is in proportion to 
their extent. A tempeft upon a lake is foon ap- 
peafed ; not fo upon the ocean. The Auftrian army 
has no occafion to be changed, but their generals 
have a tardy and heavy method of carrying on a 
war; the Auftrian army together is as muph fu- 
perior to the French army, as the French foldier 
is individually to the Auftrian foldier ; give it an 
Achilles, and the Auilrian army will be the lance 
of Achilles ; fuch has it been under the Archduke 
Charles. The Auftrians would aft to ftill greater 
difadvantage, if they made war like the French ; if 
they ftripped themfelves of their own fuperiority in 
point of regular ta6tics, without acquiring that 
which the French poffefs in defultory warfare. The 
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latter are intent on acquHition only, without giv- 
ing tliemfelves any concern as to what it may coft 
them : the Auftrian government is principally oc- 
cupied in preferving what it has, and calculates 
upon thofe loffes, which the French confider as no- 
thing. This deprives the Auftrians of a part of 
thofe advantages, which the French obtain from 
the unbounded manner in which they lavifli their 
refources. The French feek to reduce the conteft 
to partial Engagements, or to a war of pofls. Let 
the Auftrians force them to general battles. Inftead 
of appearing to be fometimes direfted by the move- 
ments of the French quarter-mafter general, or to 
manoeuvre according to his orders, let them purfue 
an original method of fighting, and adapted to the 
genius of their troops ; a method that may enable 
them to difplay the fuperiority of their fkill and 
difcipline, and more cfpecially that of their caval- 
ry; let them banifh thofe lines, cordonsy and ex- 
tended pofitions, except in cafes, where ftrength 
of fituation may comgenfate the weaknefs of its 
means of defence. The frde that attacks gains 
the force which quicknefs of motion adds to the 
mafe ; the defenfive fide has no other force than 
what confifts in its want of motion. Even at thofe 
times, when it may be neceflary to gain ground, 
defenfive a£i;ions may be carried on with all the ac- 
tivity and all the appearances of an offenfive war. 
It was thus that Turenne and Prince Eugene con- 
duced themfelves. It was by this method that 
Frederick the Great was enabled. to withftand 
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forces, which ought to have overwheimcd hiriii 11 
is fometimes of importance to make an attack, iii 
order to difconcert an cn^m y, or prevent him from 
doing the lame thipg; The French would forget 
themfelves, and be thrown into confufion, if they 
had to contend with an a3ave general, one ikilful 
in manoeuvres, and capable of thus counteraSing 
their intentions. It does not always depend upon 
a general to chufe the theatre of war ; but, with 
proper ability, he may fix upon a field of battle, 
give rife to favourable circumftances, or profit by 
them^ It would require fewer difficulties, lofies, 
and facrifices to give niany battles, than to execute 
the numerous retreats which the Auilrians have 
jpradtifed, and which have occafioned the aban^ 
donmmit of their provinces, and produced the ruin 
of their fubjefts. The firmnefe of the aimy, in 
not giving itfelf up to deipair after fo many difaf- 
ters, fufficiently evinces its excellencci In this 
refpeft the Auftrians are by far fuperior to the 
French army ; the more we are acquainted with 
the Auflrian army, the more do we efteem it, th^ 
more do we r^et that it has been fo badly con- 
du3;ed. The Auftrian light infantry may again, in 
part, become what it has been : the French, although 
odious to the people, whom they opprcft and infult^ 
derive greater advantages from theminority of their 
partizans, than do the Auftrians from the immenfe 
majority of theirs. The Swife, in their country, 
might have beeai made the light troops of the Auf- 
trians : the Piedmontefe in the Alps, and the Ge* 
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iiode and other iptofie t)f Italy, in the Ap{)enines : 
they might have fupplied the place of thofe tfoops^ 
that are proper for mountain wars, and which the 
Aufiria&s neither have, nor will be able to form for a 
length of time to come. Thefe people are as much 
attached to their country, as the inhabitants of the 
Tyi ol arc to theiars, wloich they have fo well contri- 
buted to defend. The Aufirians are fufficien tly great ; 
tiiey poffefs enough of the grand qualifications for 
war to enable them to acknowledge what they are 
deficient in, and to unite other nations in their mu- 
tual defence. The fuperiority could not be contefted 
with them. It is iaid, however, that the Italians are 
no foldiers. The Piedmontefc have proved to them, 
that dris reproach rauft not be extended to all. The 
Italians, not having been engaged in war for fome 
centuries, are not fit for it now ; but in confulting 
their genhis, fome benefit might be drawn from it. 
They would make bad battalions for a campaign ; 
for this fervice requires an enfemblt^ a firmnefs and 
precifion, which are the refult of much time and 
difficulty. But they might acquire thefe qualities 
in garrifon ; they might be formed into light com- 
f^nies, efpecially as a thorough knowledge of a 
country gives confidence to a new foldier ; moft 
e^cially, if he has the facility of efcaping when he 
is in fisar. Thofe who run away at firft, will foon 
accuikmi themfelves to ftand fire. Thus might the 
Auftrians have provided themfelvesi with an army ; 
(for in truth the light infantry forms one apart) 
whi<^h they neither have, nor can do without. 
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The Auftrians employ an enonnous quantity of 
trooJ)s, in what they call a chain of polls, and in 
guards of every kind, which are frequently ufelefs, 
&c. &c. .One part of their troops is at a diflance 
from the battle, and the other is always beaten, be- 
fore the battle is fairly begun ; and fometimes this 
part confti tutes the half of their army. Upon all oc- 
cafions, the Auftrians are, in thefirft inftance, partly 
beaten. They know not what it is to gain an entire 
and complete vi6i:ory> that did not begin with a re- 
treat on their fide : becaufe they fuffer themfelves 
to be attacked, and becaufe their fyftem of ad- 
vanced bodies takes up too many of their troops. 
Never do all their tropps, as might be done upon 
any other fyftem, take part in the engagement : 
the referve, if there be any, is fo diftributed, and 
at fuch a diftance, that the different corps are 
beaten and overthrown without having been able 
to keep themfelves together. In mountains efpe- 
cially, when a poft is attacked, it is generally ufe- 
lefs either to endeavour to maintain it, or retake it, 
if it fhould be forced. It might have been defend- 
ed, if the troops, inftead of being methodically 
kept in referve, had, in the firft inftance, been 
placed on tl^ feveral points of defence. The body 
of refer ve arrives only in time to fwell the numbers 
that retreiat, and confequently to add to their con-: 
fufion. In more than one engagement j the Auf- 
trian army has been known to give way as if beaten, 
when part of it only had borne any Ihare in the 
adion. The method to which the Auflxiatis inva- 
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variably attach themfelves in all cafes, occalions 
this injurious diftribution of their troops, and of 
courfe weakens them. When we confider the fa- 
cility with which France, from her inhabitants hav- 
ing one common obje6l in view, as well as from her 
geographical fituation, and the poiTeffion of Swif- 
ferland, is enabled to attack or defend herfelf j 
when we confider the habitual fuperiority of num- 
bers in her armies, and the manner in which fhe 
laviihes her refources, particularly her men, the 
incalculable advantage poffeffed by her generals, 
who care little if their defeats be ten times ih-fuccef- 
fion, provided they gain the victory on the eleventh; 
when we refledl, that the French owe great part of 
their fuccefs to the mifunderftanding of the allies, 
or to individual treachery ; that they have em- 
ployed perfidy and violence to get poffeflfion of 
places, to revolutionize fl:ates, and occupy pro- 
vinces, during peace; that the French, however 
perfidious among themfelves, have been alM^ays 
united againft a foreign enemy ; we fhall readily 
conceive, that their fuccefs may be afcribed to 
other caufes, than to afcendancy of valour, or fu^ 
periority of military (kill. The Auftrian generals 
have committed the groffeft arid moft fatal blun- 
ders : the French too have been guilty, of the moft 
flagrant errors on their fide. It has been already 
feen, in the article of the French army, that a fu- 
periority, not of military fcience, but of intelli- 
gence, joined to their great aSivity, and their bo- 
dies of referve, has uniformly refcued the French 
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from the evil effe6te of temporary overthrowfi^ 
There is confiderably lefe fcience, than boldnefii 
and adventure in their manner of fighting ; they 
are ftrong from the timidity, from the flownefs, an4 
irrefolution of their enemies. Their fuperiority of 
refources, and efpecially their prodigious iacrifice$ 
of men, ought to infure them the vi6lory ; they have 
neverthelefs almoft always loft it, whenever they 
have had to deal with the Archduke Charles and 
withSuwarrow. Prince Cobourg and General Glair- 
fayt, although inferior in numbers, have often ren- 
dered the balance even. Bonaparte faw his ftar turn 
pale before the Archduke Charles. His good for^ 
tune, through the means of an armiftice, delivered 
him from the danger into which his raftnefe had 
drawii him. Superiority of numbers, revolutionary 
aftivity, cunning, and confummate hypocrify, have 
rendered the French triumphant ; whilft the allie3 
have beendifunited, jealous of one another, and have 
alternately proved oppreffors or oppreffed, The 
caufes which we have already noticed, the embar- 
ralfment experienced by thofe who have to contend 
with the French, who appropriate to themfelves all 
kind of refources, and employ all means alike ; the 
continuation of the fame faults, in which the Auf- 
trians will infallibly perfevere, muft of neceflity 
caufe the houfe of Auftriato yield, if it h^s tollrugr 
gle fingly againft the French. The war, in general, 
has been fatal to it, although the nations if com- 
mands are, in a high degree, warlike ; this ha^ 
arifen from the fame caufes, and the f^me faults 
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in the condu6); of all their armies, and firom the 
fpirit of their government. Never did the court 
of Vienna carry on a war more dangprous to its 
own exiftence as head of the empire, nor more fa- - 
tal to the fecurity of Europe, -The Auftrians con- 
du6l themfelves with a degree pf good nature and 
fimpHcity, which is, in all cafes, a real dupery ; but 
ftill more fo, when they have to deal with an enemy, 
that attacks the very vitals of the houfe of Auftrfa. 
Every thing is fp methodical, that he who has at 
all ftudied the niarch and habits of this Auftrians, 
may calculate, almoil to a certainty, all their ope- 
l*ations and movements. This capital fault,* in 
fuffering themfelves to be feen through, does not 
efcape the fagacity pf the French ; in faft, it con^ 
ftitutes one of their principal advantages over the 
Auftrians : they know too, that they may venture 
with them what they dare not do againft an a6liVe 
enemy. 

If we reflect on the operations of the French, we 
difcover no military fcience, except in the cam- 
paigns pf Pichegru, and of Moreau, who imitated 
him ; all the others difplay only boldnefsj aftivity, 
fagacity, and fineffe, AH their knowledge coijfifts, 
as we before remarked, in attacking the Auftrians, 
on certain points, and, above all, in hanging upon 
their flanks, and in marching forward : they know 
how ticklifh the Auftrians are on the fcorc of their 
flanks. This trick never fails tofucceed. The French 
have not been accuftomed to ufe real ftratagem, at 
]e^ fuch as an able and upright general would 
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airow; I do not mean to include perfidy and the vio<^ 
lation of all divine and human rights in the word 
ilratagem, But the Auftrians are never weary of 
being the dupes of thofe apparent defigns^ on the 
fide of the French, to cut off their retreat : on this 
head they are as difficult to be undeceived as the 
French people, who fuffer themfelves to be con- 
ftantly deluded, although they have had fo much 
occafion to learn that they have been fed only with 
illufions. Thefe faults have taken fuch deep root in 
the Auftrian army, that the Archduke Charles 
is the only perfon who, from his fervices, ta- 
le^, and birth (which ought to raife him above 
^1 invidious countervention), and from the love 
and confidence of the army, can animate this 
grand piece of mechanifm, and, by giving life to 
it, enable it to a6l of itfelf, inftead of being touched 
by a fingle fpring, which cannot produce the ne- 
ceffary movements, with that promptitude and vi- 
gour, that are indifpenfably neceffary to fuccefs. 

The reader will himfelf draw a comparifon be-» 
tween the French and Auftrians. To affift him, 
we do not think it altogether unfeafonable to add, 
to what we have already faid, the comparifon that 
Thucydides has made between the Athenians and 
Lacedasmonians. The analogy is fo ftriking, that 
thofe who have not read Thucydides, will perhaps 
fear that the tranflation has been altered, if we do 
not affure him, that it is faithful to the original. 
It is to be obferved, that the forces of Athens were 
)efs confiderable than thofe of the Lacedaemonians 
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and their ^allies. The Athenians were ferved by 
fubjed» who hated them, and mercenaries who had 
little affeflion for them ; while the Laceda&mo- 
nianSi like their allies, carried on the war. in per- 
fon. The French, on the other hand, are at pre-* 
fent more powerful than the Aufirians. 

The: Corinthian orator, after fome complaints 
againft the Lacedaemonians, continues in thefe '7 
terms : '' Men of Lacedjemon, your own fide- 
^^ lity, both in matter of eftate and converfation; 
^' makes you the leis apt to believe us, when we 
" accufe others of the contrary. And hereby you' 
" gain indeed a reputation of equity, but you 
^^ have lefs experience in the affairs of foreignllates. 
^^ For although we have often foretold you, that 
*' the Athenians would do us a mifchief, yet from 
" time to time when we told it you, you never 
^^ would take information of it, but have £ufpe£i;ed 
" rather, that what we fpake has proceeded from 
" our own private differences; and you have 
*^ therefore called hither thefe confederates, not 
" before we had fuffered, but now when the evil is 
*^ akeady upon us. Before whom our fpeech muft , 
" be fo much the longer, by how much our objec- 
" tions are the greater, in what we have both by the 
" Athenians been injured, and by you negle6l- 
" ed. If the Athenians, lurking in fome obfcure 
" place, had done thefe wrongs unto the Grecians, 
" we Ihould then have needed to prove the fame. 
" before you, as to men that knew it not But 
** now what caufe have we to ufe long difcourfe, 
f* when you fee already that fome are brought into 
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" fervitude, arid that they arc contrivliig tne iii 
<* agaittft ethers, and ate th^mfelves, in cafe waf 
^ ihould be made againfi them, long finoe pre-- 
*^ pa^ for it ? For elfe they never would have 
^ tiken CocrnA, and hc^den it from us by foi:ce^ 
" nor have befleged PoiiDiKA, whereof the one 
^ was mod commodiom^ for any a6iioa againft 
^* Thracb, and the other had broujg^bt untathe 
^ PcioPONN£6iAN8 a moft fair nayy- And of 
^^ all this yon are yourfelves t^e authors, in that 
*^ you fuffered them, upon the end of thePcRS-iAir 
*^ war, to fbrtiiy their city, and again afiberwaids. 
*^ to raife their long walls,* wherdby you have hi- 
** therto deprived of their Kbcrty,. not anly the 
^ Hates by them already fubdued, but alfo youf 
^ own confedemtes. 

^ Fo* not he that bringeth into flavery, but he 
** that beitog able to hinder it, neglefts the fame, 
'^ is moft truly faid to do it ; efpecially if they af- 
** fume the honour to be the efteem^d Deliver- 
^* ERS OF GREECEf (as vou do.) And for all that, 
** we are hardly yet come together, and indeed not 
^^ yet, with any certain refolution what to do. For 
" the queftion fhould not have been put, Whe- 

?* THER OR NOT WE HAVE RECEIVED INJURY,' 

• ^ T]pi» pofiage mud be ap[died as a coavexie prqpofition witb 

refpeft to. the French. By havLog been allowed to demolifli the^ 

* flrong fortreifes and barriers which formerly feparated the Auf- 

trian and Italian territories from France, the latter has a free and 

uninterrupted paffage to Vienna, &c. T. 

f This faicafin has its application in modem times* Vide the 
prooebdings and the fpeecbes of <mr late miuifters. . T. 
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^^ but rather, in what maj^ti^er ^b ajie to r£^ 
" PAIR IT. For they that do the wrong have coil- 
*^ fulted upon it before hand, uib no delay at all, 
" but come upon them irhom they ihean to op- 
" prefs, whilft they bd yet irrefolute* And wfe 
'^ knoMT, not only that the Athenians have en- 
<* croachcd upon their neighbours^ but alfo by what 
ways they have done it And ais long as they 
think they carry it clofely, through your blind- 
nefs, they are the lefs bold. But when they fhaU 
perceive, that you fee and will not fee, they will 
then prefs us ilrongly indeed. For, Lacede- 
monians, you are the only men of all Greece, 
that fitting ftill defend others, not with your 
forces, but with your promiibs; and you- are 
^^ alfo the only men that love t6 pull down the 
power of the enemy, not when it beginneth, but 
when it is doubled. You have indeed a feport 
to be fure, but it is more in fame than in^ fanSf. 
^^ For we ourfelves know, that the fzttsiAM emrik 
*' againft Peloponnesus from the utmofl part& 
" of the earth before you encountered them, as 
" became your ftate. And alfo not^ you c6nTliv6 
** at the Athenians, who are not a« tfce MedeJf, 
" far off, but hard at hand ; and by having to do 
with them when their ftrength i^ greater, to p\it 
yourfclves upon the chan^ce of fortittid. And 
" yet we know that the Barbarians own error, ind 
" (in our war againft the Athenians) the^ <>wii 
overfights, more than your a(fiftart6^, was^the 
thing that gave us victory. For the ho^ of y6ur 
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" aid Jias been the deftruftion of fome, tha^ relj*' 
" iag on. yon, made no preparation for themfelveS"^ 
" by other means. Yet let not any man think 
*' that we fpeak this ont.of malice, but only by 
" way of expoftnlation ; for expostulation is 
'* with friends that err, but accusation agaJnft 
" enemies that have done an injury. Befides, if 
" there be any that may challenge to exprobrate his 
" neighbour, we think ourfelves maybeft do it, 
'" efpecially on fo great quarrels as thefe, whereof 
" you neither feem ta have any feeling, nor to 
" confider what manner of men, and how different 
" from you in every kind the Athenians be that 
" you are to contend withall. For they love in- 
" nQvation», ^d are fwifit to devife, and alfo to 
*' execute what, they rdblve on: but tou, on 
" the contrary, are only apt to &Te your own ; 
" not devife anything new, .nor fcvee to attain 
" whatis neceflary. Thet again are bold beyond 
" their ftrength, and venturous beyond their own 
**• reafon, and in danger hope ftill the beft : whereas 
" jffiKT a^ons are ever beneath your power, and 
" you diftruft what your judgment affures, and 
*' being in a danger never think to be delivered. 
" They are. ftirrers, tow ftadters : they love to 
*' be abroad, and. tou at home themoftof any: 
*' fi?r tjiey make account by being abroad to add 
" to their eftate; you, if you fliould go forth 
" againft the ftate of another, would think to im- 
" pair, your own. .They, when they overcoma 
" the^r epcmies, advance the faitheft, and when 
" they 
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^ they are overcome by their enemies, fall off the 
^ lead ; and as for their bodies, they ufe them in 
" the fervice of the commonwealth, as if they 
" were none of their own; but their minds, when 
" they would ferve the fiate, are right their own. 
^^ Unlefs they take in hand what they have once 
*^ advifed on, they account lb much loft of their 
" own ; and when they take it in hand, if they 
^* obtain any thing, they think light of it, in rc- 
" fpeft of what they look to win by their profecu- 
" tion. If they fail in any attempt, they do 
^* what is neceffary for the prefcnt, and enter prc- 
*' fently into other hopea* For they alone, both 
" have and hope for at once, whatfoever they con- 
• * cei ve, through their celerity in execution of 
** what they once refolve on. And in this man- 
^* ner they labour and do it all the days of their 
^' lives : what they have, they have no leifure to 
" enjoy, for continual getting of more. Nor holy 
^ day efteem they any, but wherein they eiFe6t 
^^ fomething profitable ; nor think they eafe with 
'^ nothing to do, a leis tormept than laborious bu- 
^^ iineis. So that in a word, to fay they are men 
•* born neither to reft themfelves, nor fuffer others, 
" is to fay the truth. Now notwithftanding (men 
** of Lacedeemon) that this city, your adverfary, 
^* be fuch as we have faid, yet you ftill delay time, 
" not knowing that thofe only are they, to whom 
^* it may fuffice for the moft part of their time to 
<* fit ftill, who (though th6y ufe not their power 
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^^ to 'do injuftiM) yvt betray a mind miUkely %d 
f < . fvallow injuries ; but placing equity belike in 
<< this, that you neither do any l^arm to others, 
<^ nor receive it in defending of yourfelves. But 
^^ this is a thing you hardly could attain^ though 
^ the fiatfls about you were of the fame condition, 
f^ But (aa we have befbre declared) your cuftcnns 
^\ are in refpedl of theirs antiquated, and of necef- 
^^ fity (as it happeneth in arts) the ne&f ones will 
*>^ premaiL True it is, that for a city living for the 
^^ mpfi part in peace, unchanged cuftoms are the 
-^ faefi ; but for fuch as be conllrained to undergo 
^^ many matters, many* devices will be needful, 
*.^' which is aMb the reafon why the Athenian cuf- 
toms^ through much experience, are more new 
to you than yours are to them. Here therefore 
give a period to your ilacknefs, and by a fpeedy 
^* invafion of Attica, as you promifed, relieve 
" both PoTiDAA and th& reft, left otberwife you 
^ betray your friends and kindred to their crueleft 
^ enemies, and left we and others be driven 
^•^ through defpair to feek out fome other league^ 
** which to do were no injuftice, neither againft 
^^ the gods, judges of men's oaths, nor againf{ 
mm, the hearers of them ; for not they break 
the league^ who being abandoned, have recourfe 
to others, but they that yield not their affifiance 
^* to whom they haye fworu it But if you mean 
" to follow the bufinefs ferioufly, we will fay, for 
^ eUie we ihould do irreligioufty, neither ihould 
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*^ we find any other mare conformable to ouir 
"** manners than yourfelves. Therefore deliberate 
^* well of thefe points, and take fuch a courfe, that 
** Peloponnesus may not, by your leadings i^ 
^' into worfe eftate, than it was left unto you by 
^' your progenitors."* 

* See pages 24^ 125, and 26> of tibe Hilbi^of the Grecian War» 
written by Thucy4ide6 iu Greeks and tranQated into Englifh by 
7boma8 H0Bfi£8. 

There are fo many Ibrilcing paifages in this ancient difcourfe 
which might be applied to Great Britain under various circum- 
.ftances^ that although our French writer has only given a partial 
extract, we have judged it right to fiirniih our Englifh readers 
w^th tj^e whole fpeecfa. • T, 
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THE FUUSSUN ARMY, 
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X HE Pruflian army has been the lead afFe6l;ed ia 
its fyftem by the war of the coalition. The Pruflian 
generals have avoided partial engagements, by 
keeping their army united. They have won every 
battle which they gave, and never experienced- a 
check,* but when they fufFered themfelves to be at- 
tacked. The ilh)es of Frederick the Great, were 
eafily to be diftinguiftied in them. This exiimple 
proves, that far from making it a duty (as igno- 
rant perfons fay Ihould be done) to adopt the me- 
thod of the French, in fightiuj^ them, it ihould 
father be a ftudy how beft to ehide it, in order 
to baffle the attempts which they make to oblige 
^heir adverfaries to form themfelves after their mor 
0el; and to fight in the manner, which befl: fuits their 
purpofe. Without entering into the defign of re- 
porting fads, and giving thofe opinions and par- 
ticulars, as to military matters, that are to be found 
in other works, we fliall content ourfelves with fay- 
ing, that the Pruflian army is dill what it was ; 
nor is it our intention to go into any difcuflion of 

'^ Except in Champagne^ and that I prefumc was a golden 

one 5 nPft^td'ot. T. 
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fhc political condud of PruffTa. Wiihing, w we 
do, to relate limply what may ferve to characterize 
the different armies at the epoch of the prefent 
war, we fliall confine ourfelves folely to the exami** 
nation of one queftion, 

Amongft the motives aiiigned for the neutrality 
of Pruffia, a miftruft of the fentiments of the army 
is cited as one. If we combat this affertion, it is 
Bot becaufe we are not convinced that it is equally 
•falfe and injurious, but to fliew that this motive, 
fuppofing it to be true, would be an additional 
xeafon for continuing the war againft the French, 
and, at the fame time, for making their artifices and 
frauds more thoroughly known. 

Xenophon tells us, that it was a maxim of 
Clearchus, that the foldiers ought to fear their ge- 
neral more than the enemy. In efFeft, difcipline 
fupplies the place of good- will. E^^ample and the 
force of habit fucceed in rendering foldiers infen- 
fible to thofe dangers, which terrified them at 
firft. If, through the medium of difcipline, a 
foldier can be forced to expofe or iacrifice his 
life, furely his will may be made to bend,, upon 
other occafions. Who can have any doubt but 
that tho French army contains a prodigidus num* 
ber of officers and foldiers, who are either royalifts, 
or enemies to the party or perfon who governs 
them ? It is difcipline only, that prevents the con* 
fcripts from returning to their habitations, which 
conilrai&t alone obHged them to aban^don. It is 
the common opinion, that Defaix, one of the mofl: 
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able g^fiefals among the French, and one of thofe 
who had rendered the greateft fcrvice$ to the revo-» 
lution, was a royaliii He loft his life to gain the 
battle of Marengo ; and, perhaps, he would have 
freely given it, toeufure thelofe of the day. 

When a perfon is furrounded with terrors, ifi>* 
lated, from miftruft, and engaged in adive fcenes^ 
\yc muft, of neceffity, co-operate with thofe he 
hate$ ; and look upon thofe as enemies, whom hia 
inclination would prompt him to join. 

To whatever point this erroneous opinion of the 
pretended Jacobinifm in the Pruflian army may be 
carried, it goes not fo far as to maintain, tliat the 
majority of Pniffian fubjefts are revolutionary ; we 
fliall, of ourfelves, except Poland. Let us fup* 
pofe (what however is dire6lly contrary to our con* 
virion), that there are a number of Jacobins in the 
Pruffian army; at what time will they be dan^ 
gerous? It muft be only, when the leifure, re- 
fulting from peace, and the facility of communi- 
cating together, fumifh then^ with the opportunity 
and means of cabal, feduftion, and bribery. If 
two friends, or two brother, who play at chefs, or 
fiance together, feel a certain animofity as long as 
the match, continues; what would that animofity 
be in the terrible game of war ? Men, like hounds, 
are furious in purfuit of their prey, when once they 
have tafted blood. Natural fentiment is increafed 
by that of felf defence; it is difficult to be on good 
terms with one, whofe ftudy and meditation is to 
deftroy us. An army, kept in the trammels of dif- 
cipline and obedience, and in conftant occupation 
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and motion, has no time for intrigue and deliber^« 
tion; danger, perfonal cares, and repofe, abforb 
the foldier's time and thoughts. If Pruffiahas 
the misfortune to have revolutionifts in her domi- 
nions and army, they will be dangerous only in 
cafe of the French armies being on her frontiers, 
or in her provinces. The French government en- 
tered into the war, in order to employ their troops, 
and the minds of their fubje6is : if Prufiia were in 
the fame condition, ihe ought to follow this exam- 
ple; but at prefent there are few revolutionifts in 
any country, except Poland ; and it is dangerous 
to think otherwife on this fubjeft'*^ 

"What has happened at Venice, in Switzerland, 
Malta, and, in many other quarters, proves, that 
unmerited want of confidence is, to the full, as dan-* 
gerous as perfidy. He, who, without well ground- 
td reafon, is miftruftful of his companions, fu- 
periors, or fubjeAs, injures the common caufe 
equally with him who betrays it. Miilrufi produces 
neither doubt nor perplexity, when the enemy is ^t 
a diilance, or when the foldiers are in open war, in 
perpetual movement, and are occupied by the ene- 
my ; it produces that efFeft only, when the enemy is 
on the frontiers, is covered with the maflcof neutra- 
lity, or when negociations are carrying on M'ith 
him. The French have the art of perfuading na- 
tions, who abhor them, that thofe, who treat with 

* It is perhaps equally dangerous, if not more {o, to be lulled 
iuto a falfe fecurity, under a belief^ that Jacobiniiin has been &xan^ 
glcd by tjie gigantic embrace of any man. T. 
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(heniy are betraying their country; and, in otit 
fenfe, this is true. 

Let a peace, or a truce, leave the French army 
on the Pruffiari frontiers ; then will be the time for 
the agents and partizans of the revolution to em- 
ploy all their rfefources, and difpofe all their trains 
and (Iratagems. Let the French then enter into 
the Pruffian dominions, not as enemies, whom fo 
many families have reafon to curfe for the lofs of 
their children, relations, and friends; not as anta- 
gonifts, upon whom foldiers are accuftomed to look 
with that hatred and prejudice, which are pro- 
duced by battles, and whom even their partizans 
have been forced, to treat like foes : no, let them 
advance as friends, as brothers, as deliverers. In 
all governments there are abufes and inconve- 
niences; and it is the lot of human nature not to 
be able to bear with patience what is heavy on our- 
felves, and to be blind to the infinitely greater 
evils, arifingfrom change. The French would,. in 
thefe circumftances, fucceed in giving hopes to the 
difcontented. They mingle the words of peace 
with the preparations of war; they fpeak, witH 
effrontery and French toyalty, (a thoufand times 
more perfidious than the proverbial Punic Faith,) 
at the moment, in which they are infringingall the 
laws of humanity ; they puih their impudence fei 
far, that even thofe, who know them, are never 
fufficiently miftruftful of them. The people believe 
a part of what they promife, becaufe it feems im- 
poffible that men can carry falfehood to fuch a 
pitch ; and the little they believe, is fufiicient to 
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Itiin them, ^Proclamations, replete with kinduefii 
and humanity, foften down the refolution of thofe 
who would oppofe them, and divide and weaken 
their means of refiftance* The French have been 
habitually pra6);ifing that atrocious policy of feem-- 
ing only to aim at a few individuals, while they 
were attacking the whole ftate ; they menace, and 
profcribe ; as did Bonaparte, at Venice, and Brune, 
in Swiflerland. Thofe who are obnoxious, are fent 
to a diftance, carried off by force, expelled or de* 
prived of their places. The man, M'ho would, in 
concert with his fellow-citizens, have faced all the 
(dangers that threaten his country, is aftonilhed, 
difcqncerted, and terrified, left he fliould be mark- 
ed out as a vi6lim ; a fentiment of generofity in- 
duces him to keep ajJart from others, left he fhould 
draw upon them the misfortunes that feem only to 
menace himfelf : while fear, egotifra, and indolence, 
love to perfuade themfelves, that they may be fayed 
by the facrifice of a few victims. This attack upon 
thofe individuals, who have the greateft portion of 
energy, credit, and talents in their country, is ex- 
tremely dangerous. The force of nations confifts 
folely in the refolution of their chiefs ; when they 
are fhaken, (and themoft courageous are fometimes 
ihaken, when they fee themfelves perfonally at- 
tacked,) the multitude hefitates ; and miftruft and 
fear take place of firmnefs arid courage. This de^ 
ftru6tive art gave Venice, Malta, and Swiflerland, 
to the French, almoft without refiftance. The 
fame influence, without reci^oning numberlefs cir- 
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eumftanoes, not fo well Icnown, has likewife contri'' 
buted to their fuccefs in other countries. 

It is afionifhingy that the French fhould hsve 
been able to deceive others fo oftec^ or that fo 
much belief ihould have been attached to their 
promifes, while there exifted fo many proofs and 
examples of their bad &.ith. If they had fent am- 
baffadors without armies, no one would have beei&. 
perfuaded by them; theii^ horrid expreffions, and 
philanthropic jargon, would have produced no* 
efFe6L They have not overthrown fiates folely by 
the t;harm of words, and the weapons of cunning 
and perfidy ; their vi6tims, and their numbers, in- 
spire terror. Fear is a bad advifer ; it difpoiesnot 
to believe in the proteftations of the French, but to 
turn afide the anger of a barbarous enemy : it in- 
creafes and multiplies, dangers, while it weakens 
confidence ; when we have no longer the courage 
to hope, we feek to deceive ourfelves with illufion f 
it is thus, that for once we would perfuade our- 
felves, that the French will be lincere, becaufe we 
dare not refift them. Self-conceit contributes to 
make us deceive ourfelves, in difguifing fear and 
cowardice, under the femblance of confidence^ 
We negociate, becaufe we dare not fight ; terror 
communicates itfelf from one to another, and our 
arms fail from our hands. The French, who are 
excellent aftors^ know well how to play their part 
on thefe occafions, to fay all that is neceffary to 
terrify, and join at the fame time all that is capa- 
ble of fatisfying as to confequences ; they have 

afted 
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ktttd^ with wonderful fuccefs on the minds and itnS^ 
ginations of the people; and they have been equally 
prolperous in managing courts and cabinets^ Fear 
lias made more Jacobins, than political opinion;' 
there are few men fuificiently courageous to. pre* 
fervctheir full ftrength of mind, when they fee the 
government difpofed to faulter : the greater number 
abandon all idea of refinance, and difpofe them^ 
felves in fuch a manner as to fall with the leail 
danger, and as gently as poffible. Should a man 
find himfelf furprized by a lion» he would, I think, 
internally be inclined to entreat his mercy. The 
iame thing is done with the French : the people, 
whom they have furprized, enter into negociations 
with them, and from that moment are loft Befides, 
in contriving, that their chiefs iliall be occupied 
with their own danger, and perfuading the people 
that they aim only at a few individuals, the French 
fucceed in drawing off the cowardly, the weak, the 
ignorant and the multitude ; they deftroy them in 
the end one after the other- The greater number 
encourage themfelves with the belief, that the thun- 
der will fall upon more elevated perfons than them- 
felves : and they difcover their weaknefs and error 
when it is no longer time to remedyk. 

The French are too -powerful to admit of their 
being defpifed; in 1799? when they were beaten 
at all points, they began to be ridiculed ; they have 
fince become dreadful; their victories are painful to 
the fight. If we could feparate the fuccefles which 
tlje French have a-cquired by means of armidices, 

capitulations^ 
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capitulations, and treaties (which ate never any- 
thing more than perfidious truces) the fucceffes ob* 
tained by their troops, will be reduced to almoft 
nothing. Their battles have been often difad* 
vantageous to them ; witnefs that of Marengo t 
their negociations always favourable ; witnefs the 
armiftice that followed it Their adverfaries 
can never be thoroughly convinced, that the. 
French are more dangerous when they ti-eatj than 
when they fight. In battle^ every one avails 
himfelf of his arms, and of all his refources : in 
negociations, the French not only employ, but 
almoft wholly truft to the weapons of perfidy* 
They ufe them, with all poffible addrefs, extent and 
advantage: in war, but not in negociations, they 
are oppofed by th^e fame arms. All other countries 
are ftill bound by the principles of \the right of 
nations ; the French alone acknowledge them only 
to deceive others, with greater certainty. We 
may readily conceive the reafons that have induced 
Pruffia to withdraw herfelf from the coalition. She 
is more excufable in having governed herfelf by 
thefe motives, . than by thofe which have been at-* 
tributed to her. Godd policy is, however, neither 
influenced by hatred or prejudice; the good and 
fafety of the ftate is its objefl;. Can we have any 
doubt as to the fide on which this fafety is more 
immediately threatened ? Can we doubt, but that 
the fucceffes of the French, the augmentation of 
their forces, ^nd the diminution of the means of 
refifting them, are fo many fteps in advance againfl; 

F Pruffia, 
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Pruffia, and all the other powers ? If, among ani- 
mals, it were neceffary to acknowledge a fuperior 
kind, no one would prefer tigers. Why then per- 
mit, why confent, that the French fhould obtain 
the empire of land and fea ? Independently, be- 
fides, of the dangers that threaten its ^xiftence, 
or, at leaft, its influence and political independ- 
ence, ought not Pruffia to fear, left Auftria fhould 
carry her refentment fo far, as to revenge herfelf, 
by fufFering her, without affording any affiftance, 
to experience the dangers of a war with France ? 
Whenever we become implacable, or carry any 
principle, however juft in itfelf, to too great a 
length, we invite others, and efpecially thofe whom 
we blindly fuppofe to be our enemies, to make an 
abufe of the fame principle againft ourfelves : this 
is the method to prepare a way for the French to 
get the upper hand of thofe perfons, whom as yet 
they have not been able to deftroy. We repeat it 
once again, that, far from believing the fufpicions 
caft upon the PrufTian army, to be true, we are 
convinced they are nothing but a calumny invent- 
ed by the enemies of that monarchy. 
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THE SPANISH AJIMY. 



X HE Spanifli army bears ftrong rparks of the 
weaknefs and vices of its government : A Spanifli 
regiment, when in line with, or otberwife placed 
befide another, in any feryice whatever, looks like 
an affemblage of bpggars. There are battalions, 
in the French army as .ill-equipped as they are, 
but the ftature and perfonal appearance of the latter 
will always give them an air of diftinfiiion. Thefe 
beggars are neverthelefs the defcendants of thofe, 
who once domineered over Europe, and conquered 
Africa; they might Hill return to what they were, 
if they had the fame leaders. The Spaniards are, 
perhaps, indebted to their ignorance, for having 
preferved their national charader, in fpite of their 
change of fovereigns, and the corruption of their 
government; they have the fame fund, of noble- 
nefs of thought, of pride and courage. 

As to military matters, the Spaniards are ftill 
as backward as in the year 1740, Their military 
fervice has remained ftationary from that pe- 
riod ; their manoeuvres and regulations are what 
thofe. of others were fix ty years ago. Their troops 
are neithjer difciplined, nor inftru6led. Their pay 
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is very irregular, and their maintenance and mien 
deteftable; with the exception of the Spaniih and 
Walloon guajds.. The Spanjili are naturally flow 
and indolent, but capable of retaining, and conti* 
nuing the praAice of any movement, that is im- 
prefled upon tlieir minds : There, are no troops 
more fober, patient of hardfliips, and fubmiffive to 
their Officers. It is not from the care which the 
latter take of tlieir foldiers, that they acquire their 

* • » 

aifeftion. The officers take no trouble afeout them ; 
for the foldiers have nothing to do but- with the 
ferjeant-major, he is the perfon, who dire6^s the 
company: their conftancy and natliral courage arc 
the fame as in the wars of Italy and Flanders, but 
diforder and negligence render thefe great military 
qualities ufelefs. 

Tlie Spaniards, in the war which they engaged 
in againft the French, experienced, a mixture of 
Tuccefs and defeat; they had obtained confidei'able 
advantages, when the peace put a ftop tb them, ft 
may jufdy.befaid, that thefe advantages were.owing 
to an inftinftive valour, and to the good fpirit o!f 
the nation ; the proof of this is feen in the conduft 
of the moft raw of their militia regiments, which, 
though cpmpofed almoft entirely of boys, always 
difplayed. the greateft degree of courage. They 
brought their national fpirit with them, and had 
.not, as yet, been corrupted by the bad example 
^and loofe.conduft of their officers. In 6tir furvey 
bf the Spaniih troops, we cannot but adhiirie ' their 
compofiliori, fiiice they have been able to withftaird 

the 
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the French*, in fpite of the ignorance and negli- 
gence of their officers, and all the vices of their 
military fyftem: The mifery of the Spanifli foldiery 
forces them into fcenes of diforder and rapine. 
During a liege, they have been known to deftroy 
the trenches, and the works, that covered them, in 
order to fteal the earth bags, and fell them for a 
few pence. The phlegmatic charafter of the, Spa- 
niards which prevents their paffions from being 
readily fet on fire, keeps them in a longer ftate of 
duration. To fee the dejefted and rueful counte- 
nance of a Spaniih regiment, as it marches filently 
into aftion, one would fuppofe it to bfe the effeft of 
fear, when, in faft, it is nothing but the habitual dif- 
poiition of the individuals ; when the Spaniih foldier 
is animated either by example Oi' recompence, he has 
greater merit in afting well, than all other foldiers. 
It muft be evident that he is induced to a6l well, 
from national fpirit, and a natural and happy dif- 
pofition for war. The people of feveral provinces 
in Spain are Angularly proper, for a war of ftratagen^, 
and for contefts among mountains. The Miqueleti 
were famous in this fpecies of warfare, and are ftill 
well calculated to compofe excellent regular or 
light infantry. . ; 

Their cavalry was in great repute during the 
wars of Spain and Italy. Their horfes ^nd horfemeati 
pofS£& the fame properties ; their mien is fuperior 
to that of the infantry, but as militai'y fcience has 

* The polic/ of France has probably been the befi defence of 

fipaio. T. . 
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not made the fame progrefs among them as in other 
nations, they are ftill inferior on this head to the 
cavalry of others. The kind of horfes in ufe among 
them is rather that of the dragoons and huffars 
than of the heavy horfe; but, aftivity and fpeed 
being the principal qualities of cavalry, the Spa- 
niards are more fufceptible of thefe qualities in 
their own country than elfewhere; becaufe the 
change of cHmate and difference of nourifliment 
affe6l their horfes. As to the men in general, they 
are as capable of ferving in warm countries, as in 
thofe of a more northern dire6lion ; while the inha- 
bitants of the North decay and perifli in warm 
climates. 

The Spanifti cannoneers have as much addrefs 
as thofe in other fervices, as well as an equal de- 
gree' of coolnefs and firmnefs; but the liftleflnefe 
and ignorance, which pervade all parts of their 
admiuifti-ation, (although the cannoneers are as 
good in Spain as elfewhere,) prevent the corps of 
artillery and engineers from making any progteis. 
The artillery is elumfy, heavy, and badly kept up. 

Few of the Officers, in the Spanifli fervice, are 
in their proper places. The court, not having many 
a6iual favours to difpenfe, gives military rank to 
thofe, who are importunate ; thefe imaginary pro- 
motions are highly improper. The- perfon, wIk) 
holds the rank of major, or of. lieutenant- colonel, 
does not, without repugnance, perfoim the fervice 
of captain; he is naturally induced to arrogate to 
* himfelf the prerogatives of a fuperior rank, and to 
/_ riegle6t 
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negled the duties of his real fituation. From this 
pra6lice muft refult great confufion in the fervice, 
and pretenfions without end; they cannot have 
the fame limits, as in a fervice, where there are 
none but effeftive fituations, and where the appoint- 
ments are decided by rotation and length of fervice ; 
it happens fometimes that an officer, who claims 
the rank of major, obtains that of lieutenant-colo- 
nel, becaufe an officious clerk at the war-office, 
after making his refearches, difcovers examples, 
favourable to thofe whofe intereft he wifhes to 
advance*. 

The regular promotion is very flow, and an 
officer, who has no credit at court muft expefl; 
to crouch in fubaltern commiffions. The Spanifh 
aimy is capable of being brought to excellence, 
fooner and more eafily than many others, becaufe 
itpoffeffes in itfelf courage, high points of honour, 
a fpirit of fubordination, and firmnefs in under- 
going hardlhips: at prefent it is every where in 
an evident ftate of inferiority, that is calculated 
to humiliate a nation, at once brave, haughty, and 
naturally fitted for war. The ignorq^nce and pre- 
fumption of the Spaniards fave them, perhaps, froni 
acknowlf?dging or feeling this lamentable truth ! 

* This iniquitous pradice is not confined to Spaip. Other 
countries could exhibit the fame inflances of injuflice; all grp\f- 
ing out of thofe eternal banes to real merit, favouritifm, pecuniary 
means, and pariiaqaentary influence. In juflice, howeyer, to 
the prefent Commander in Chief, let it be faid, that an imparjtial 
attention to the real interefls of the Britiih army was never more 
ftrongly evinced than in the wifdom of fomelate regulations. The 
iiaQiixvitoi precedents 19, however, fliQ prevalent. T* 
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THE ENGLISH ARMY. 



Jl he ill fuccefs of the Englifli in all their conti- 
nental enterprizes, induces unreflecting perfons to 
believe, that the Engliih, though excellent fea- 
men, are bad foldiei^* If we are to underftand by 
this, that the Engliih fojdiers have lefs courage 
than their failors, it is an abfurdity. Courage is 
not confined to any particular element; ability 
and experience may contribute to victories at 
fea, and the want of them to defeats by land. 
It is impoffible that the failors of England, who 
rule at fea, fhouId> when tranfported on fhore, be 
able to contend with regular troops. We ihould 
rather fay, that the fame French, who are courage- 
ous in brigades, are cowardly at fea, becaufe the 
Englifh are upon that element, in every refpeft, fupe- 
rior : the difaders of the Engliih on the Continent 
arife from other caufes, which we fhall proceed to 
point out. The Englifli are, indubitably, the 
moft intrepid nation in Europe. No nation braves 
death, or fees its approach with fo much coolnefs 
and indifference. The fpirit of adventure, which 
difiinguiihes them, their valour in adlion, their 
Irequent fuicides^ and the firmnefs with which 

their 
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their very criminals undergo the moft fummary 
executions, prove that intrepidity is a national 
charaderiftic. The Enghfh are not fanguinary; 
if they were, they would be the moft ferocious 
people poffible ; they would mutually deftroy one 
another; they are more afraid of fliedding the 
blood of another, than their own. This genero- 
fity evinc^es true courage ; for the fear of death is 
certainly lefs powerful in England, than in all other 
countries* The manners of the people, their opi- 
nions, and the prevailing authority of example, 
render them lefs fenfible to the idea of their de- 
ftru6lion, than any other people, 

Tlie ancient wars of France, the aftions of 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, the battle of the 
Spurs, the war of the fucceffion, thofe of 1740, 
and the feven years war, prove, thioughout the 
world, that the courage and fucceffes of the Eng- 
lifh are not limited to fea engagements. 

From the time that England loft her pofleflions 
in France, and fince her union with Scotland, flie 
carried her views and exertions beyond the fea : 
fince that time, her land army has become a fe* 
condary confideration. Not having fufficient 
troops to carry on a war, in the four quarters of 
the globe, the government of England has been 
obliged to take mercenaries into its fervice, efpeci- 
ally fmce the forces of the country have been fo 
xnuch, and fo expediently increafed. - Whenever 
the EnglHh troops have appeared on the Continent 
duriag this war, it. has been ixi fmall niimbers, 
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comparatively with thofe of France and Auflria. 
The totality of the Englilh army is confiderable ; 
but the troops are fcattered abroad in fuch a man- 
ner ovef the whole fuiface of the globe, that in 
no part do we find an Englifh army, that is fo in 
reality. 

The Englifli, though a nation thoroughly verfed 
in naval taftics, have (until the clofe of the late 
war) had no fyftem for an army. The ifolated 
fituation, and the parcelling out of their troops* 
prevent their having any unity or enfemble. In 
Afia, which is often the theatre of their wars, the 
difference of climate, of enemy, and the number 
of Indians that compofe the grofs of their armies, 
render thefe wars very different from thofe of Eu- 
rope. An Englifh General, who returns from 
India, is like an Admiral, who has been navigating 
the Lake of Geneva, or the Black Sea. The Eng- 
lifh are obliged to change their method according 
to the climate, country, enemy, allies or merce^ 
naries they have to deal with. Thofe regiments 
which have been ferving in India, bring back to 
Europe little more than the fkeleton of what was 
fent out Few of the foldiers who have avoided 
the dangers of '^ar, efcape the influence of the 
climate ; the Englifli army is, therefore, necefTarily 
isompofed of 'recruits. 

Their Officers are attached to their profefTion, but 
they have no- military confiitution ; they are either 
in want of, or jdo not follow their models. Every 
(At makes his own obfervations, and purfues his 

own 
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own fhidie» and refearches to the bed of his power : 
J>ut, from the individuals not having the means of 
communicating their thoughts, and the refult of 

their difcoveries to one another, there is no real cen- 

« 

ter-point of adion. No two regiments are found 
ahke. Moft Englifli Generals (and almoft every 
Commanding Officer indeed,) inftead of conform- 
ing to general regulations, follow their own par- 
ticular ideas and plans> according to the country 
and circumftances, in which they are placed, or 
according to their feveral geniufes, acquirements 
and prejudices. No minifter i$ fufficiently en- 
lightened, nor perhaps poflfeffed of that authority 
which is neceflary to give uniformity to the dif- 
ferent departments of the EngKfli army ; to con- 
ftitute a regular and correfponding whole, and to 
furmount thofe obltacles which are thrown in the 
way of all uniformity of military fyftem, by the 
difiance and diftribution of the troops, feparated 
^ts they are, one from the other, by the whole dia- 
Theter of the earth. 

The Englifli troops which ferved on the Conti- 
nent, carried with them the difadvantage of hav- 
ing been newly levied ; and, forming but a part of 
the coalefced army, tiicy were fubfervient to the 
movements and intentions of the Auftrians. When- 
ever they wiihed to free themfelves from this re- 
ftraint, (not being in a ftate for executing plans by 
themfelves, and weakened by the diverfity of ob- 
je6ls in view, and by the heterogeneous mijd:ure of 
their allies and mercenaries^) they experienced 

nothing 
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nothing but diiaflers : this it was that occaiioned 
the raifing the fiege of Dunkirk. The defection 
of their allies, and the feverity of the winter in 
1794-95, occafioned the lofs of Holland. 

It is a great difadvantage to the Englifli army, 
not to be able to a6fc together, but to be perpetually 
reduced to the neceffity of fighting by detachments. 
The great power of the Britifli nation has caufed 
the lofs of Toulon to be attributed to their troops, 
when in fa6l there M'ere not three thoufand fighting 
men ; and, thougli they formed but a part of the 
army, on the fame fklfe ground of alTumption, they 
were made refponfible for the lofs of Holland. 
Serving in fmall numbers, or in fubordinate ftati- 
ons, their Generals can neither form themfelvcs or 
infpire their troops with confidence, inafmuch as 
they are obliged to conform to the views of others 
for the fuccefs of their operations ; and, indeed for 
their own faiety. This dependence deadens cou- 
rage^ extinguiihes all fpirit of enterprize, and ex-* 
pofes the troops to C€frtain defeat, whenever they 
have the rafhnefs to free themfelves from it. The 
heroifni of two fuch men as Marlborou2:h and 
Priiic^ Eugene, is a Angular phaeinomenon. Marl- 
borougli appeared after a long fucceffion of wars, 
in which the Englifti had borne ss great, or. perhaps 
a greater fliare with their troops, than with their 
fleets. Alarlborough M^as an extraordinary genius* 
The (yftem of buying commiflions is certainly vi- 
xuous iu itfelf ; we cannot however deny, that the 
man \i^ho lays outjiis money in tlie purcbafe of a 

place. 
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j>lace, which in other fervices is coufidered as^ 
a means of fubliftence, announces, at lead, a paf* 
lion for Avar. It is a preliminary proof, that may 
lead us to prefume on the good will of the pur- 
chafer ; zeal, confidence, and good faith may be 
generally inferred from the tranfaftion.* 

In a military life, good faith, honour, and cou- 
rage are the principal qualifications ; and thefe are 
eminently confpicuous in Engliih troops. Their 
military ardour is greater than what is feen in any 
other feryice ; but intereft with minifters, and the 
neceffity of raifing money to defray the expences 
of the different departments of the ftate, are the 
firft means of promotion ; they are not, however, 
always the moft equitable.f 

The 

* .Decidedly adverfe as we are to the fyftem of purchafing and 
felling commifSons^ we fhall neverthelefs fo far coincide witli the 
author^ as to acknowledgs, that there mud be prefamptive zeal and 
honoiir in the man> who not only rilks his life, but embari» his 
property in the fervicc of his couotry. , A method, however^ 
mi^t mofi aiTuredly be ^adopted to obviate the evils which too 
often refult from the prevalent cuftom of bargaining for fit;uationf 
in the army. We have opce thought that the total abolition of 
brokerage would tend to their removal. But from the little ex- 
perience we have had, we do not think it feaiible. While the Funds 
laft there muit be middle men to buy and fell ; and as. long as lo- 
•dividuals, having bought their commiffions, have a right to dif- 
pofe of the fame, there muft be a market fomewhere. 

t To the credit of the prefent Commander in Chief, be it faid^ 
that, however, unavoidably promotions of the kind here men- 
tioned, may fometimes take place, militarjr merit is more attend 
ed to in our days;i than it formerly wa9. The eamefine^ witk 
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The Engliili foldier unites with his other phy- 
fical qualifications a natural courage, equal under 
all circumftances, and not unfrequently fuperior 
to that of all other nations. To be brave, he 
neither requires bratidy nor felf- conceit ; his cou- 
rage is innate ; it is a national inftinft. 

The Englifliman who quits thofe limits, which 
domeftic duties, or a fpirit of induftry mark out to 
many, acknowledges no rule but that of appetite, 
and no conftraint but that of not being able to in- 



dulge it* 
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\i^liich hi3 Royal ttighnefs devotes his time and attention to the 
amelioration of our military fyftem, bids fair to have it gradually 
placed upon the beft and moft honourable footing. Neverthelefs, 
we have fliU our fears as to the confummation of his endeavours, 
as long as the purchafe and fale of commifHons exid. T. 

* The following obfervations may be found in a pamphlet, 
publifhed about the year 1775, by the Honourable ***, an Of- 
J^cer, under the title of '^ Obfervations on the prevailing Abvfet 
in the Britijh army^ arifing from the Corruption of Civil Govern^ 
ment, with a propofal to the Officers towards obtaining an addi^ 
tion to their pai/,'^ 

" What is termed remonftrance in a citizen, is fuppofed to be 
mutiny in a foldier ; but mutiny I apprehend to be confined to 
the breach of difcipline and fubordination in an inferior, towards 
a fuperior in military command. Soldiers do not give up their 
general rights as members of a free community 5 they are amen- 
able to civil and municipal, as well as to their own martial code, 
and are therefore entitled to all the privileges with which a free 
form of goverment invefis every individual : nay, it is to their 
virtue, that all the other parts of the community mu& ultimately 
truft for the Enjoyment of their peaceable privileges. For as Mr. 
Pitt (now Lord Chatham— The author means the great Lord 

Chatham), 
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The military difci^line, which is extremely fe^^te 
in the Britifh fleets, ought to be ftill more rigorous 

among 

Chatham), in his ftrong figurative eloquence, exprefled himfelf 
in parliament, to the virtue of the army we have hitherto trufted) 
to that virtue, fmall as the army is, we muft ftill truft. And 
without that virtue, the Lords, the Commons, and-the people of 
£ngiand may entrench thonafetves behtod parcfametit up to th^ 
teeth, but ike /word will jmd a pajfage to the vitals of the cons- 
titution. The army is, I believe, as zealous for the real prof* 
perity and freedom of Great Britain as any other colle6dve body 
in the nation -, it is by her own corrupt reprefentatives, that the 
axe has been laid to the root of her liberties. — It is in the fenates 
and not in the barracks of th^ kingdom, that the pillars of the 
tonflitution have been fbaken. It is from thence that the people 
have fuffered — it is from thence that the army has been opprefled. 
Page- 7. —I need not inform the gentlemen of the aimy, nor in* 
deed the public in general, that, except in regiments ftationed in 
remote and noxious climates, a vacancy of even an eniigncy, for 
purchafe, is feldom without more than one candidate, al- 
though the pay is little more, in proportion to the purchafe money, 
than what the fame fum funk in a fafe fund would annually pro'^ 
cure, witliout the obligation of fervicc, or the flavery of fubordi- 
nation. The progreflive fteps muft now almoft in every inftance be 
fecurely purchafed on the fame difadvantageous terms as the firft, 
and even then, are feldom procured but with great difficulty, and 
more ftretch of what is ftiled parliamentary intereft, than would 
ralfe a gentleman to opulence and independence in any other pur- 
fuit or profeffion ; and when the top of the ladder is gained, the 
cmoluraents bear no proportion to the expedces infeparable from 
military parade, or even to the comnion neceffaries and comforts 
of life. No refpe6t is gained, no honour refleded, atid no 
weight or conlideration is a<?quired in the country j neverthelefs 
the ftandards are flocked to with tumultuous emulation/' 

In pages S9 and 4 1 of the fame pamphlet, we have the follow- 
ing energetic obfervations, relative to military badges. 

'' Merit 
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ftiftong Britiih fdldiers, on account of the mady op*- 
jportunities which conftiantly occur, and the vari- 
ous 

*' Merit, real or fuppofed, of all kinds, is rewarded in Engv- 
land by the orders of knighthood ; and tbofe diftlndions, though 
not intrinfic, and rendered in fome contemptible from themoft 
unworthy proftitutions, are yet obje^s of greater and more uni- 
verfal ambition, than higher dignities and more fubfiantial grati«- 
fications. Why are there no public teftimonies of merit for the 
foldier ? The Order of the Bath, it is true, was inftituted for 
this purpofe, (as in fad all orders originally were)> and its fword 
ihould never be girt but on the warrior 5 but this rule is not ad- 
hered to. His Majefty has, indeed, lately invefted feveral moft 
refpe6table companions. Sir Eyre Coote (the author means the 
-Sir Eyre Coote who behaved fo gallantly in India), Sir John Lind- 
fay. Sir Robert Keith, Sir Adolphus Oughton, refle6t great ho- 
»nour on the Order. Sir Edward Hawke, Sir Jeffrey Amherft, 
Sir Charles Saunders, and Sir George Pocock, are a groupe that 
render it facred. But the diftin6tion is lefTened by mifapplica- 
tion ; is fullied and tarnifhed by corruption. The petty envoys 
at the fecondary courts, (who are little better than , gentlemen 
uihers to Englifh fools, who fquander their fortunes in foreign 
countries), like the jay in the fable, are adorned with this wreath 
of the foldier 5 Loid ***^^****** carries it about with him to 
the ftews 5 and a Wefl-India fugar planter glitters among hi« 
hogfheads and his negroes with a flar, which ihould only beam 
upon the hero*s breaft. 

" But were even all the flails of this military order properly 
filled, fomething more is wanting 5 fome nearer and more gene* 
ral obje6t of emulation ; fomething which tells the public that the 
wearer has devoted himfelf fo long to the fervice of his country, 
and that merit has diftiiiguifhed bis fervice. Nothing is fo dear 
to a worthy breaft, as honeft fame : an iron badge of gloiy is a 
•greater prize to a foldier than an ingot of gold 5 it is an abfolute 
'taMfman which infpires heroifm, and . creates honour 3 and, fo 
long as it remains uncorrupted, it is, in my mind, though on 

G the 
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ous facilities they poffefs of giving way to dif- 
order. Their natural fpirit of inde^ndence, 

their 

the brcaft of a pri?ate centind^ a nobler^ a more refpedbble^ a 
more enviable trophy> than the irradiated flar on a titled and a 
|)enfioned Have. 

*' It. was fentiments like thefe that raifed the Romans tauniverfal 
empire^ and could they happily have preferved thern^ and refiiiied 
the allurements of luxury^ the Goths might iHll have inhabited 
the deferts of the North, and Rome might have yet been the mif- 
trefs of the world. But in governments where corruption has 
made any great Urides, there can be no rewards devifed or infti- 
tuted for military, or any other fpecies of merit; becaufo^ the 
very fources of honour are contaminated : what lufire can it re- 
eled on a man of worth and character, to arrive at a difUndioD, 
which naoney, or anceflry, can obtain for a coward, or a flave ?** 

The limits of our publication will not allow us go fartlier into 
this fpirited and well-written pamphlet j and we regret, that it 
ihould be out of print. For however averfe the learned gentle- 
man (who wrote itimderthe galling influence of military di.iap<* 
pointment) may be to fee his firfl banding brought forward, wc 
are too much impreifed with the juftnels of the remarks, not to 
wi(h for its re-publication. T. 

In another place (page 43) he makes the following remarkable 
reflexion. We ftate it, becaufe we know, that the iUufhioot^ 
perfonage who is at the head of the army, is indeCsitigable ia 
obviating the bad effe6t8 of a long exifling abufe. 

*' A military order, like the Croix de St. Louis, which only 
marks out the years, and not the reputation of fervice, is 
(though very inferior in its ufes to an order of merit;) unhappily 
the only fpedes of military dignity which could take place with 
any fuccefs in Great Britain. The latter would only fwell the 
aheady boundieis current of corruption, ^' Omfiia venalia, omnia 
exeunt in lucrum'' A critical vote to turn the fcale in the Senate 
would inAal a hero ; a marriage with a LordV whore, or a per- 
jury 
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their general indifference about death, and the 
waait of refledlion, common to men who devote 
themfelves to a military hfe, with the hope of be- 
ing exempt from cares, or of fatisfying their appe- 
tites ; all thefe circumftances demand th?it the dif- 
cipline fhould be extremely rigorous. The fame 
regiment, the fame army, that is perfedly regular 
under a chief, who is a rigid obferver of the rules 
of difcipline, gives itfelf up to all manner of ex- 
cefs under a negligent and eafy commander, though 
elfewhere it may be capable of obferving the 
ftri6left difcipline. The Romans, and, ftillmore, the 
Lacedaemonians, were poiTeffed of a ftrength of 
mind, which was the refult of education, example 

jury at a contefied eledion, would foon overtop the florm of a 
breach, or the taking of a battery. 

** The high improvement and good footing of the army, i« 
neverthelefs too uniyerfally the language of unthinking officers ; 
the changes in the clothing, the new cock of a hat, a better fan- 
cy for the cut of a lapel, or the nuriieration of a button, have 
charms for niany minds fufficient to efi^'ace the dreadful negle6t of 
men who have bled, and whofe fathers have died for their coun- 
try j and to call a fhade over abufes, neglefts, and oppref- 
fions of the foldier, which make the army daily degenerate into a 
wretched banditti, efcaped from gaols, and returned from tranf- 
portation, without the enthufiafm of tlieir profeffion, the fpirit 
to brave its dangers, or the ilrength to fupport its fatigues. I 
will venture to pronounce, that on its prefent footing (our readers 
will recoiled that the author alludes to 1775,) none but idle 
worthlefs fcoundrels would prefent themfelves in the event of a 
war, and little dependence is to be had on men who are con- 
ftrained to ferve againft their inclinations^ and whofe education 
-and manners are incompatible with the fervice.'* 

G 2 and 
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and religious opinions. In England it apf)ears t6 
be the eiFe6l of the foil and climate ; it is more 
perfonal, more independent of circumftances and 
acquired ideas; it feems, (were even their confti- 
tution and manners to tend to weaken this courafge 
and ftrength of mind) that nature would with- 
ftand their influence, and prevent it, if not from 
being furmounted for the moment, at leaft from 
being totally extingui(hed. Bravery feems an in- 
digenous produ6Hon of the three kingdoms : even 
the highway robber confiders his manner of life to 
be a hazardous profeflion, the ihame of which is 
effaced by its danger ; and we often meet with ge- 
nerofity and humanity amongft men, who, in all 
other countries, are looked upon as the outcaft of 
fociety, and infpire horror from the excefs of tlieir 
villainy. Like the Bedouin Arab, who pillages a 
caravan, and affords the moft generous hofpitality 
to travellers, the Englifh robber (that is, the high- 
way robber) levies contributions on paflengers with 
humanity. All nations, that are not fubjefted to 
the necelfary refiraint of difcipline, give themfelvcs 
up to excefles; but, in no part of the world, are 
the people fo diforderly as in England, when they 
have once quitted th^ limits of focial duty. In all 
fervices, there is a fpirit of order and difcipline, 
the riecelTary confequences of that obedience to 
which individuals are formed from their very in- 
fancy. This natural fubordination is effefted by 
the vigilance, and often by the feverity of govern- 
ment : habit and tlie reciprocal example of regi- 
ments, 
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Tnents, that are aeciiftomed to fee each other, con- 
firm this primitive difpoCtion. of individuals, who 
•devote therafelves to a military life. In England, 
every thing depends upon the officer who happens 
to command; upon the nature of the difcipline 
ordered to be pradifed, and upon the whole mili-r 
tary fyftem. A chief of abilities difcovers in the 
Englifh army the elements of the bell foldiers in 
Europe, if he knows how to avail himfelf of the 
intrepidity of the privates, the good will of the 
officers, and to funnount the inconveniencies arifr- 
ing from a manifeil: defeft in the military organiza- 
tion of things. When we allow that Englifli officers 
ai-e men of greater information than all other Euro- 
pean officers, becaufe in general education is more 
carefully attended to in England than elfewhere ; 
that they are mbre attached to their profeffion, 
and follow it rather from generous motives and 
military fpirit, than like mercenaries, frojn in- 
tereft, we muft at the fame time confefs that they 
want experience. The Englifh foldiers being, on 
mofl occafions, difperfed in quarters, their fuperiors 
cannot have that ftri6l watch over them, as if they 
were united in barracks.* In order that difcipUnp 
may be good, it muft become habitual, without 
the fmalleft relaxation, even at times when the 

* This inconvenience feems likely to be removed. How far 
the alteration may be confonant to the fpirit of the Britiih Confli« 
tution^ we iball not prefume to fay. Certain it is, that, in a 
military view« the eredion of barracks^ muft be beneficial. T. 

3 foldier 
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foldicr is not in fear of being fecn by his ftiperiof* *. 
The Engllih troops \vant t centre of unity, a pat* 
tern of uniformity, and a chief, who will stdmit of 
no refofmg or ameliorations, but wb^t are approved 
of, and cottimon to all the army. The regiment 
of guards might be the pattern ; but a privileged 
corps, better paid, and always in gftrrifbn at Lon- 
don, ought to be fuperior to ordiusiry regimentsf. 

If 

* We have been informed (and ^c hope the infbrmatloti 
is don«^) tbdt the Guards are to be {Paraded tiMic^ a day^ like 
the Marines and the reft of the Marching Army. The exce0bs 
of a guard-mefs might perhaps be checked by thi«» falutary regula<* 
^ion i efpecially in fqnimer. T. 

f Here we differ moft eftentially from our authot. However 
meritorious the conduift of the foot guards may be>^ii (brvice — 
(and no naan can call their gallantry in queftion,) their behaviour 
dt home is certainly far from lieing worthy of imitation. We 
liave no objedion to a privileged corps about the King's perfon j 
but, at the fame time it ihould be recoUedled, that the line, con- 
futing of nlardhing regimeiits, cbuld be in gari-ifon ih and dbdut 
the capital without encroaching upon fuch a corps^ and (what i9 
ftill more important to the fervice) without being themfclvee ex- 
pofed to the galling circuniftance of privileged precedence. In 
page 34 of the pamphlet, from which we have already made con- 
iiderable exti-aSs, are found the followihg obfervdtion^. T. 

^^ The g;uatds dbferve d place hdrci as finiihing thecliina^oF 
opprefiiQQ end abufe. I do not mean to draw any low invidious 
parallels between the fpldiers of the court, and the camp, or to 
examine intQ their eemparative deferts. "if here are many officers 
in the gu^6» wh^ would do heoour tb any military corps : but 
I muft attiftck the inftitution fld injurious and unjuft. The fupe* 
rior rank which the guards have ovtt th^ UliEkt, caiinqt bo defend** 
f4 pn any principle of military policy, 
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If we except the campaigns of Flanders and 
Holland, the Englifh have been employed in no- 
thing but difembarkations. This, of all the ope* 

rations 



<t 



To give an additional luftre to the appendages of Royalty, 
fs not only proper but neceflaryj men in all degrees, being equal 
in capacity and 'frailty, the dignity of power and goveniment 
mud be glolTed over with .every varnifh which ferves to dazzle 
the optics of the multitude : a King ihould never throw off tlie 
purple or unbind the jewels from his brow. 

*' The painted roof, the gilded equipage, the groves of white 
and yellow dicks, the rainbow of ribbands, and the firmament of 
Hars, have all their origin in ufe. The dignity of royal attend*- 
ence is authorized by the cudom of all nations. Let the Lieu- 
tenants of the Guards then be Captains, nay Generals, or Field 
Marshals if they pleafe ; but let them be a diftindt body from the 
line of the marching army ; and as their duties are entirely dif- 
ferent, let their rewards not clafli with each other : let not the 
fafe iilken fervice of a court, however honourable, fuperfede 
the hazardous and laborious duties of the camp. 

'* The rife in the guards is fo rapid, from the fuppref!?on of 
the ranks of Lieutenant and Major, that the officers of the line 
have always the morti&cation to find, after long and painfiil fer- 
vice, a b6dy of men, nurfed in the bofom of peace, who fuper** 
fede them in their profelTion, and claim from abfolute military 
rank, and feniority, mofl of the elevated pofis in the army. And 
while they are braving all the hodile elements, where our com- 
merce calls for prote6Uon3 while they are fufFering the dif- 
appointments and retardments already enumerated fro'm the fu- 
perior interefts of m^ny men\)x:r8 of their own body 3 when timi^ 
and patience have at laft removed thofe pb^cles, and the road 
feems (mooth towards a regiment, an inundation of captains in 
the guards, who (whatever inay be their genius or merit) have 
had no opportunities of acquii'ing military Ikill, and who can 
^ave no reafonable claim to promotion in the line, by dint of 
court rank and etique^e of precetlency flep m lietw^n^ (Jefeat 
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rations in war, is the mod difficult and perilous. 
To all the fortuitous accidents of war, are joined 
thofe of the feafons, the weather, and the fea. 
Two veflels, or two hoftile fleets, are equally fub- 
je6l to thefe chances, and the game, of courfe, . is 
equal ; ability on either fide may make the beft of 
them ; but in difembarkations, the wind and the 
fea are unfavourable only to thofe who are landing. 
*rhefe accidents, which human forefight can fel- 
dom guard againft, ^are capable of deranging a 
difembarkation, before it is executed, eitjier in 
obftruding its progrefs, by the delay they caufe ; 
or in preventing the whole number of troops from 
landing, that are deftined for that purpofe. De- 
fcents depend upon the hearty concurrence of thq 
diifereut :Commanders by fea and land ;* a diflfer^ 
ence of objeds, and reciprocal want of technical 
knowledge, are the natural element* of divifion 
and difcord. It is but too probable, that a fpirit 

all the profpe6ls of the adual Ibldier, and trample upon a life of 
dangers, fatigues, and important fervices to th6 public." 

Among other advantages which the guarjjs poiTefs, it may 
not be improper to ftate the following one. A young man pur*- 
chafes or gets a pair of colours by intereft ; without being sub*- 
jected to the prefcribed limitation of two years fervice, he may 
become a tiieutenant, perhaps again without purchafe 9 a reduc- 
tion fudderily takes place, and he is put upon the half-pay lift. 
His court-rank goes on progreffivcly over all the fubaltems of the. 
marching army. The fame cafe holds good with a Captain in 
the Guards— Proh Pudor ! ! ! T. 

* The annals of hiftory do not, perhaps, exhibit a more illuf- 
trious proof of tlie juftnefs of this remark, than niay be found 
in the official account of the expedition to Egypt. ) 

of 
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^f jealoufy will enfue; the Admiral in the firfi 
place, thinks principally of his fhipping ; the Ge- 
neral may look upon that as ill-will, which is, in faft, 
nothing more than the efFedl of neceffary precaur 
tion, although he cannot perfuade himfelf of this, 
hecaufe he does not perceive the object of it* In 
order that a defceut may be fuccefsful, it is requir 
fite, that the fame perfon (hould be at once Gene- 
ral and Admiral ; that he fliould unite the know- 
ledge and authority of the two profeffions. 

When troops are difembarked in an enemy's 
country, they muft naturally reflefil, with fome 
degree of anxiety, on the uncertainty and danger 
of re-embarking. This idea will be the firft, be- 
caufe it is neceffarily the refult and term of the 
undertaking. Jn land enterprizes, it is not always 
thought neceffary to fecure a retreat. In defcentSj 
it is the preliminary condition ; the enemy's troops 
on fliore encreafe every moment, while thofe of 
the invading army diminifl), at leaft in proportion 
to the encreafe of the enemy. The fmalleft im- 
prudence, the lofs of a few favourable moments, 
may. occafion, irreparable confequences. If the encr 
my be at hand, it will be requifite to facrifice one 
part of the troops that have landed, to the fafety of 

• * The Ferrol expedition is a glaring inftanoe of this obferva- 
tion. To the difcuffions which took place in the Britiih Houfe of 
Commons on this lingular defcent againft the ceaft of Spain^ we 
can only fay with the Poet-— 

Who ihall decide when Dodors difagree^ 

And able Cafuids doubt^ like you and me. T. 

the 
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the other. Retreats are the moft difficult and dan- 
gerous operations of war ; they are efpecially fo, 
when troops find themfelves between the enemy and 
the fea ; when they are aware, that one portion 
cannot fail of being facrificed to the fecurity of the 
reft * The retreat muft naturally be flow, and fub- 
ordinate to the accidents of wind and fea, to the 
time and difficulties of tide, and to the caprice or 
apprehenfions of the feamen. It is poffible, that 
the fear of being the laft may occafion fome one to 
be defirous of being the firft to embark, and thereby 
caufe diforder and confufion. ' Whatever know- 
ledge the commanders may have of the country, 
it is totally unknown to the troops, which difem^^ 
bark. The peafants, and the peaceable inhabitants', 
who defend their property, gather courage in pre* 
fence of an enemy, that muft neccffarily be timid, 
becaufe he has nothing behind him but fea and 
boats, while they have a certain place of retreat ; 
they are neither afraid of being warmly purfucd, 
. nor of being cut off by other enemies. The perfeft 
knowledge of the country augments their confi** 
dence ; add to this, that they who are on fliore, 
from the fight of the enemies fleet, may form fome 

* The expedition to Oflend ftrongly exemplifies thefe obferva-^ 
iicms. It is not our bufinefs to cntfix into any difcuflion refped-* 
Ing thM fiilgaiar defccnt. A member of the Bridlh Senate^ mons 
remarkable perhaps for his wit, than his fpirit and peribverance, 
has already blown hot and cold upon it. See the trial of Major 
Armftrong of the ilth Regiment of Foot, for fooie iQtereiiing 
particulars on this glorious Covp de Main, T, 

' » tolerable 
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toleraUe idea of the extent of their forces ; at 
lead as far as the propinquity of the ihipping, &c. 
will allow; while thofe, who difembark, are na- 
turally in uncertainty; and, in war, uncertainty 
is the mother of fear, diforder and flight. 

If England had ever an opportunity of landing 
a coniiderable body of men in the Vendte, ihe has 
loft* an important objeft. This was the vulnerable 
point of France, and the means of giving the war 
the chara6ler, which it ought always to have borne; 
of a civil war, in which the foreign powers could 
not be coniidered as the enemies of France, but, on 
the contrary, the friends and auxiliaries of the 
royalifts *. 

As no infurre6lion took place amongft the Dutch* 
after the difembarkation in Holland, this operation 
muft be placed in the clafs of ordinary defcents j 
but the feafon of the year, the place of landing, 
a want of intelligence, and the ordinary accidents 
and errors of invafions, oppofed the fuccefs of an 
enterprize, that wanted either the concurrence 
of the people, or the favour of Pruffia. At all 
events, the place of defcent was badly chofen. 
Korth Holland is, in its nature, as difficult a coun- 
try as the Alps, and poffibly lefs favourable to 

* This obfervation is perfefUy correft, and agrees moft minutelj 
with the Earl of Moira*f ideaf> when he firft undertook the corn* 
piand of an ei^pedition againft the Coait of £ritany $ but in th« 
management of which, bis Lordfhip was miferably thwarted by 
$L narrow and felfiih fyftem of policy yrhicb govprned the Britiib 
|P4 Imperial c^binttSi T. 

cnterprizej. 
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.^nterprizes 6f this fort, than any other part of 
Europe, Nothing lefs than a general infurredtion 
could have delivered the Anglo-Ruffian army from 
the inextricable difficulties which furrounded it, 
in the midft of canals, inundations, dykes, and 
fea. 

The Englifli cavalry from the beauty, the good- 
^efs and fize of its horfes, and the excellence of 
their equipment, as well as from the boldnefs and 
qualifications of its riders, poffeffes an undoubted 
iuperiority over all other troops of that defcription^ 
In a charge, it is more formidable than any other. 
But the advantage, - which Englifli horfes derive 
from their fpeed, deprives the Cavalry of the fa- 
cility of turning. After a charge, an Englifli fqua- 
dron requires. more time, than any other, to form 
again. The rider, carried away by the fwiftnefs of 
his horfe, is unable to manage him with eafe and 
readlnefs; And whatever the Englilh may think on 
this head, he is lefs firm on a faddle without a bow, 
than thofe who are furniflied with bow-faddles, 
which enfure a firm feat. 

The Engliih dragoon is too much taken up with 
his horfe, and manages him with too much diffi- 
culty, to enable him to a6i; againft the enemy with 
fufficient liberty. A fimplo private, in the Engliflj 
cavalry, is as well armed, and his horfe as well 
eapariforied, as the officers and their horfes are, in 
other fer vices. The Engliih artillery is fuperior to 
all others in the choice of men; their cannoneers 
are well taught, and yield to none in courage and 

dexterity. 
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dexterity. The pay of Englifh troojis is higher 
than that of any other fervice, even in proportion 
to the dearnefs of provifions*. Their maintenance 

and 

* Let us hear what an officer who fubfcribes himfelf the Hon. 
* * * faid upon this fubjeft in 1775— Obferving at the fame 
time that although the pay of the non-commiffioned and privates 
has been encreafed, the^fubiiilence of the officer is ftill within the 
narroweft limits. 

" An Englifh officer, in the opinion of the multitude, bean 
the fame proportion to a gentleman, as a poor Knight of Windfor^^ 
to a companion of the Order of the Garter. 

The fituation of an officer whofe fervices have not been 
.rewarded by promotion^ is truly deplorable. Often thrown 
behind in his circumdances by unavoidable expences, incompa^ 
tible with his finances^ and his income, at the fame time, fb 
fmall, that the moft rigid felf-denial cannot allot a part igx accu- 
mulation ; his mifery is irrevocable, and the moft (light misfor- 
tune, or imprudence, is ruin : he muft either (hut himfelf up 
from happinefs and fociety, or involve himfelf deeper 3 he muft 
either fret away his life in the hedic of feniibility, or pine in the 
gloom of defpair. If, by uncommon circumfpedion, he avoids 
this Scylla and Charybdis of poverty, he may exift, but cannot be 
faid to live : no recreation in the walk of a gentleman is within 
his compafs, in the mean time, years and infirmities creep on 
apace, with the chagrining retrofpe^ of a youth fpent without 
pleafure, and without profit, and the difmal profped of an old 
age of want and obfcurity." 

The autlior next "adverts to the dearnefs of provifions, and we 
leave our cotemporaries to determine whether the condition of a 
military man be better, on that fcore, in 1803, than it was in 
1775. The pay of the fubalterns has certainly been increafed a 
little, but that of the captains, who are the finews of an army, 
remains the fame as in good Queen Anne*s days ! 1 

" Butchers meat and bread, are, at prefent, (1775) four times 
the price they were when the pay was firil eftabliihcd, and every 

abfolute 
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^d mien are magnificent, end extraordinary; 
Ibey waAt nothing but able leaders, who may 

know 

abfolute neceflity of life in the fame proportion, from the decreafe 
^the value cf moaey, the extenfive conunerce, and riches of the 
kingdom^ and the great taxes which have fiace been laid on every 
•rtide^f univerf^ oonfumption. A ihilltng and eighteen pence 
per diiy^ is now the common rate of labour : Mechanics and 
journeymen tradefmen of all denominations^ exa^ at leajft two 
jhiUingfi and half a crown from their employers ; and fo inade- 
quate are even thefe additional prices to the expences of living, 
that population decreafes, and the kingdom is emaciated by con- 
tinual aod alarming emigrations. As luxuiy Halks on with more 
progreffive Itrides^ the wants of mankind are multiplied 5 they,^ 
in eoniequ^nce„ refufe their labour till th^ new wants are fup- 
plied; well knowing that the different neceffaries, and luxuries 
of life, to which their labour is direded, cannot ftand (till, but 
nauil wait on their nod: this change is not prejudicial to their em- 
ployers, who diarge it with intereft, on manufa^res and com- 
modities, which they £ell reciprocally to each other, and to 
land-holders ; which laft, to fupply the deficiencies and the calls 
of new luxuries, raife their farms, and put diem into the hands 
of opulent monopolizers; tliefe, uniformly attached to their own 
interefls, make up, in their turns, for the extraordinary rents 
and the increafbd expence of cultivation and utenfils, by raifitig 
the com to exorbitant prices, which, when the poor are unable to 
purchaie, thej tranfpoit to foreign countries, notwithftanding 
the conftant laws which pafs to prevent them. 

'' In this a&ive and mutable fcene, in this fermentation of com- 
merce, amidft tlie innumerable inventi(Mis and chicaneiy of men, 
to evade poverty, and to acquire riches, whilft the natural pro- 
grefs of fbciety is fabricating continual changes, and thefe 
changes have obliged men of all denominations to fall into new 
channels of operation ; in this long chain of human necef£ties 
which have increaf<^ and fattened on each othjsr, flill rifing, but 
rtfing in equable proportions, (as a tune is Hill the iame^ though 

played 
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know how to avoid or overcome thofe circum« 
fiances, that are difadvantageous to them, to be 
the beft, as they are the fineft troops in Europe, 
becaufe in them, more efpecially, is to be found 
that native valour, which is the firft element of a 
foldier. 

It does not come under our plan to fpeak of the 
Englifh navy : befides, what can we fay, to add tp 
its glory? It governs the feas, not lefs from the 
fuperiority of its forces, than the perfeftion of its 
fcience, experience and bravery : to the moft con- 
fumate knowledge and fkill, the Englifh have, in 
this war, joined a boldnefs, that equals the ex- 
ploits of the moft renowned among the Buccaneers* 
When fear detains their enemies in port, or at 
anchor under the proteftion of their guns, fo 

played on a higher key) 5 What muft be the lot of ono link which 
fticks faft in Co rapid a wheel > Like a fhip which is aground in 
a teropeil^ it muft be fpeedily deflroyed. To fay that this is 
unfoitunately the cafe of the Britifh anny^ is not to have difco- 
vered a wonderful enigma : it is indeed the flranded and difmafled 
hulk^ who, while the fleet around, with tlie ufe of fails and 
rudders fights fafely againft the tumultuous con&i6t, is daihed 
againft the rocks into ten thoufand pieces." 

In another place this writer fays,— 

'* It is only upon the ufeful and valuable part of the army that 
all its grievances fall. To the tripling of the peaceable paradq, 
it is the limbo of vanity 5 to the veteran of the field, it is a path 
fown with thorns. The gay young enfign, with fupport and 
intereft, is like a veffel in port, fleeping on tlie peaceful bofom 
of the waters, and flaunting with her flreamers; the old and 
tie^eded officer is the diftmafled hulk, driving with the blafl:, 
and fighting with the billows." T. 

that 
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that tHeir fliips cannot approach ; the Englifli frc-* 
quently board their veffels from boats, and in thi^ 
manner carry off fliipping, which they cQuld not 
otherwife come near, or engage with ; fo that we 
may fay with truth, that the Eughfli failors are not 
only fuperior in the boldnefs of their manoeuvres, 
but ftiir more fo from that fpecies of daring, which 
is, in the higheft degree, the combined efFeft of 
fcience, experience^ and courage. The walls of 
England are her navy ; and her feamen are worthy 
of protecting fo important a charge. 

Befides the regular troops, of whom we havfe 
already fpoken, the Englifh have many militia and 
volunteer regiments, which, occafionally, have 
nobly offered to carry their fer vices out of the 
country. We fliall enter more particularly intp 
this fubjeft hereafter. 

Not having fufficient knowledge to enable us to 
form an opinion, in which we could ourfelves 
place any reliance, Ave fliall fpeak with caution on 
the poflibility, or the degree of facility which the 
French may have of invading England; we will not 
difcufs this point. Circumftances are different from 
what they were in the days of the two Williams^ 
and of Louis the Eighth. But, at the fame time, 
the force and boldnefs of the French are now infi- 
nitely greater, and their refources more extenfive. 
If we reflect on the almoll parallel extent of coafl, 
from Ufliant to Weft-Friefland *, on the Ihortnefs 

of 

♦ We may add to the iTi(>ft Northern point of Sweden and 
Denmark > the former being the natural dXiy, and notoriouflx 

in 
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6f the {>afrage in fome places^ on the facility^ whic^^ 
the poffeffion of the Netherlands^ and we may add 
of Holland and Spain, affords the French, on the 
accidents of a fea, that is naturally ftormy, apd on 
the temerity of the French; that, which perhaps i$ 
impoffible in itfelf, does not, however, appear imT 
probable. What has been already faid on the 
fubjeQ; of defcents is only in part applicable to th^ 
French, in cafe they fhould fucceed in invading 
England. The .diyerfity of the objeft in vievy 
makes an effential difference between the French in 
England, and the Englii^ in France. , 

In their defcents on the cpafts of France oy 
Spain the Englifli had no other aim, than to fulfil 
one particular objeft in view, as to deflroy the 
dykes of Ofiend, the harbour at Ferrol, or tp 
barn or fink the fliipping at Toulon and in Holr 
land*. The French, on the contrary, would en- 

in the intereft of France : and the latter no lefs attached^ perhaps^ 
from the animofity fhe imbibed againft us after the Copenhagen 
buiinefs. 

♦ Would to God thefe had been our only objeds ! we ihopld 
not then have to lament the failure at Quiberon^ and the unfuc- 
^efsful progrefs of our army from the Helder. Of all our cxpedi* 
tions, Egypt alone feems to have repaid us for a fpirit of extreme 
cnterprize and perfeverance. But when we reflet upon other 
fchemes^ we cannot help daifing them with the notorious march 
to Paris; a march that has ended in a no lefs notorious entry into 
thq capital of Grea^ Britain^ under the aufpices oC r peace and 
amity. For after all (efpecially when we conlider the intro- 
du6tion of able engineers in the capacities of commercial agents,) 
we may exclaim with the Poet,-^ ' ' • V ' 

"Timeo Danaoset'dokaferentes" ^ ./ 

H deavour 
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cteavdur td c6iiqti€r, at dbvafiate England* Jjtt 
us fuppofe, thd.t with the help of favourable wind§i 
Ot ^iih thfe ch^tfer of accidents on thelt fldfe^ 
thb FVench Ihoiiltl fUcfeeed in difembarking 12 or 
i9,(XX) iheh in England) the maritime fupertoritx 
ftf the Ettgliffi trould dut off all retreat for thefd 
trtropi. Succd^, deftth or captivity would then be 
the bnly alternatives* The French government 
^Uld naturally have chofen their beft troops for 
this expedition. iTie pofition; in which a body of 
fVcneh Would find Ihemfelvea, without any hope of 
being able to re-embftrk, would deftroy all thcilr 
cburage, if the invading army were compofed of 
ibad tfdbps. But peril and neceflity, on the other 
hand, excite and inflame the valour of foldiers, who 
are accuftbmed to wbr, who have an irtiportant ob* 
je^ ill Vte>V, and who know how to take proper mea^ 
lUre^ for the attainment of It Famiihed wolv^ arfe 
more terrible, than fhepherds, who defend their 
Hocks. Every Englifliman Avould individually have 
as much courage, but the want of experience pre- 
vents thfe unity of exertidite, and deftroys the con- 
"fidence, that is neqeflkry in the co^.opeif'atibn of 
numbers; for in war the individual is nothing., 
Tbe French have their I'artizans, who would dif- 
graee the Englrih nation^ were they not in imaU 
HUihbfelnH etympared with the bulk of the natio». 
We ftihW not repeal %bAt bte been faid Km the 
iubJeiSi of miftruft in the artidle of thfe JPnifliaii 
army: of Ireland we cannot ^ak: the hope, which 
iras held out to th§ Catholics, is converted into 
^ rage 
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lAge ami defpalr, fince it has been difappointedf* 
The wound, which might have been clofed for 
ever, has been kept open by government The 
Catholics might, with good reafon, hitherto, fay 
that the French were the enemies of all religi- 
ons; but, at prefent; Bonaparte flatters and ca-* 
reiTes the Pope. If God has not lately touched 
his heart, the Bifhop of Autun, the author of the 
captivity of Pius the Sixth, and direftor of the 
barbarous treatment, and the iniquities, exercifed 
towards a fo vereign of more than eighty yealrs 
of age, deferves to have little faith placed in him 
wlien he pays court to Kus the Seventh ; it is 
clear that it is done folely for the purpofe of cs^ 
tivating the confidence of the Irifli. 

Danger is not the only thing to be conildered : 
the adminiihration of England is a maiber-piece of 
the human intelleS;, and when properly adminif* 
tcred, is as aftoniihing from its extent, as from the 
connexion, and fineness of all its parts. Public 
credit is its vital principle, and the efficient cauie 
iof that prodigious rapidity of its meafures that 
aftoniflies all Europe ; it is the produ»^of fecutity 
and confidence. We have fuppofed 12 or 15,000 
men to have difembarked : report which exagge- 

. ^. Tbene nerer* perhaps, was a grenter truifm Hm^ that baffled 
Ju)pe is fmxt inveterate in its refeotmeot than fettled hate. Kts 
antinoiity to the objed which decetired H, iAcmiTes in proportion 
tp the eK|r<^atffln,'».tfiat had hyeen xaiiei. God ^rhid that tfae dif- 
appointia^Bt, which the l^iih Bpman Catholics have espori^nced^ 
flioold prove a melancholy illuftration of this reparik, , T« 
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irates every thing, will double or triple this nunf'* 
ber. Frefh defcents will be announced on every 
fide ; and thefe falfe reports may give a mortal 
wound to public credit, and paralyfe in one mo- 
ment the difhirbed movements of adminifiration. 
'This body of men will choofe a ^ofition on the coafts, 
^ where they may have means to fubfift, and form a 
. kind of tSte de pontj to enable them to wait, till 
the fame wind, that would drive the Engliih veffek 
. from a channel, which is continually in agitation, 
^ihould bring them reinforcements ; the difficulties of 
this paflage are diminifhed, when there is a certain 
fixed point, where a fafe landing may be efFefted, 
-and where no account is made of what is taken, 
but of that only which arrives.* What would the 
capture of 50 or 6o,OCX) men fignify to the French? 
The government would readily facrifice that num- 
ber for the reduftion of England ; and, in cafe of^ 
'their not being defl:royed, would calculate upon 
finding them again in England. If the landing 
ihould take place in Ireland, what ought we not 
to apprehend from the difpofition* and temper of 
the people ?t 

* Every Engliihman ought to recdledj that the fame wind 

which brings over^ in one night, a body of troops from Boulogne^ 

Calais^ Dunkirk^ Newport, Oflend, &c. prevents the Britifh 

•fleets from interrupting their pafTage j and every foldier kngw* 

' how efTe^hial a coup de main, well followed up, might be made 

within a ihort diftance from the feat of empire. T. * 

t Ireland is certainly looked upon as a neceifary firft ftep to 
ihe fubjugation of England. It is a point d*apptti which the 
French fleadily look to. T. 

< To 
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To oppofe thefe troops, an army \^^ouM be af- 
&mbled, confiding of regular and militia regi- 
ments, and the volunteer yeomanry. Thefe troops 
are deftitute of all experience and, praftice of war: 
their exercife is but a feeble imitation of it, and a 
camp in time of peace, (which is nothing moje than 
a parade, where the only conteft exifts in pJeafure 
and magnificence) is but an unprofitable fchool of 
war. The prefumption of knowing fomething 
would be dangerous ; and nothing would be mojoe 
fatal than a general battle. Numbers only fetve 
-to augment the confufion of unexperienced troops, 
who have to withfland enemies, that are at once 
a6live and enterprizing, remarkable for their quick- 
nefs of throwing their opponents into diforder, and 
•for the audacity of their movements. . If the forces 
of the Engiiih confifled of 100,000 nien, how could 
we expeft they would either conceive or believe, 
that it would be a fatal flep, to engage with all 
that number ? The Englifh are far fuperior to the 
Perfians, in the days of Miltiades, Xenophon, and 
Alexander, or to the Turks of the prefent day,; 
yet hiftory teaches us, that the defeats of thefe 
nations were not fo much the efFeft of inferiority 
of courage, as of inferiority of difcipline and fc i- 
cnce; but, above all, they have been the refult df 
that diforder and confufion, which are inevitable 
amongft a very great number of men, engaged fdr 
the firil time. The very hefitation of unexperi- 
enced foldiers is capable of producing the moft 
fatal confequences, when they have to oppofe an 

U 3 enemy 
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enemy that is ready at difcoveritig eyery f^^our-^ 
able opcBmg, and who neyei: failfl to take advantage 
of it 

The Turks have often contended with advan- 
tage againil the Audrians; and. On fonif; 9cca-r 
fiotiSy have even equalled the yalour of the Ruffians. 
But if we reflect, how eafily the French defeated 
them in Egypt, in fpite of an exceffive difproportion 
pf numbers, we fhall readily bring to our perfua- 
fion, that courage and numbers are obiiacles iur 
ilead of aids to each other, when* they are not 
united and governed by experience. The French 
have beat the Turks with more readinefs than the 
Ruffians have, becaufe they are more afti ve, more 
intelligent, and more fpeedy in their movements 
than the latter, who excel the French only in in-r 
trepidity. At the beginning of the war, the 
French were fucccfsful from the multiplicity and 
frequency of their attacks alone;* whenever they 
gave battle, they were defeated, from their want 
of that fcience, which a tunc years war has not 
yet taught than-f Thofe, who are acquainted 
with their m^ner of fighting, Hnpw that they en- 

• WitQcfi the battle of Jemmapes ! 
' t Our atiOior is tettsMy a little out of his rcchxAog on iMt 
liead. The French faayo daring tke prcgiefi of their ren^ohitiw 
found H neceflify to ooaf^^t the geaiua of the mea ^t compoTed 
fben: armies 3 and have confequentlj adopted tha^ rnode pf dif- 
9 Ipline or piifitary movements which feem; beft calculated to 4 
people, naturally impetuous, and always prompt in rufliing for- 
ward fq long; as thqr numbers keep up the principles of ^G&m 
•lid ^ 
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pf femce, md intelUgenge enable tl^efe cQl^ipjpf 
to CQ-operatc toward3 the attaiiw^ut pf th^ jl^pp 
^bjeft, thpugb a^aing fcparately ; eyen at prefejil;, 
if t^c Fv^ncjfi wev^ to give battte, in regular or4er, 
l»rith 100,000 niQp, ^ lefs numerous army of AuiV 
triaws would beat them, if tbey were conwnfw;de4 
by a gpod general ; the Archdukp Chsrle^ fpr ex-? 
ample. 

The wifeft plan, in the above ftatpd pafc, woulcj 
:j)e to divide tiicfij 100,000 men into five or fix bp? 
iiic3, according to the ftrength of the enemy, ap4 
the nature of the ground ; and, infte^ of moving 
09 with an ungov^n^ble mali, (the gr^^fer part of 
which wonW have no fliare in the conib^t lexcep^ 
^ ^ppfn?enjt tiie disorder and conf^^fwn,) they 
PUght to ^b^k the French without intermipion, 
find to imitate th^ir cgt^n&i hy which, ii| the hp^ 
ginning of tlie war^ they eluded the Aui^n^n tac* 
tic$. The £;ngli& mnft $mkG up their mind ^o l^ 
gL great nu)pber of men in their attacks^ ^ot fif 
noHch for the purpofe of beatifog the enemy, thf 
firft, fecQud; or even the tenth tipae, .a* fw de- 
ftrpying a certain nji^TOher <>f tlww i?»pb tiwe, v4 

Mducing them, farfore nriii£(»*cements could amve, 
or freih dcfcents be made. It would not be pros- 
per to think pf a body of men, that might have 
idifembarked in Cornwail, till after the deilrujftiw 
«f that in Scotland, if th» £ngUih army ifapuld h§ 

4n that quarter. It is of the greateli importance 
to prevent a landing ; but, if it be once eflfe^ed, 

ii 4 it 
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It then becomes heceffary to endeavour to deftro^ 
one corps after another:* but, in their . efforts to 
march, and make oppofition every where at oiice, 
the troops are harraffed, divided, andexpofedtd 
certain defeat. The troops ought, in the incef- 
fant renewal of their attacks, with forces, fliperior 
only in numbers, not to reckon fo much on com- 
plete fuccefs, as on the injury they may do the 
enemy : they ought to confider themfelvea as vicr 
toribus, when they caufe him to experience any lofs^ 
although it may not be fo confiderable as their 
own. In proportion as armies are numerouis, dif- 
cipline, experience, an^J habit are the more indif- 
penfibly neceflary to bind them together. The 
Englifh, in reducing their battles as much as pof- 
fible to partial engagements, after the example of 
the French, would go a great way towards dimi- 
nifhing thofe military advantages, which the French 
from the rapidity of their manoeuvres, would have 
over the Englilh, if they fought with all their 
forces at once. Every Englifliman, who will re^ 
3fle6l on the greatnefe of the political, civil and do- 

* This is certainly the wifeft plan^ unlefs the troops of the coun- 
try icould be fo diflributed, at to be ready,- at a moment's warning 
to meet an invading enemy in the moCivuiiverable quarters. Some 
people have imagined, that the fafeft way wo]ild be to fufFer thp 
enemy to advance iilto the country 3 the cattle, &c. having bce^ 
previoufly drawn inland, and the means of fubfiflence deftroyed 
We are humbly of opinion that the invading columns fliould be met 
'at once and at all points. Had this mode been purfued by Greneral 
'Menou in Egypt, the Britifb troops never would have hid an op- 
TOrtumty of gaining the hi^d fought batUe of the 2lil of Marcl). 

' ........ * • • «r. 
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iiie&ic, bleffings which he enjoys, arid whd will fuf-- 
fer himfelf to be convinced, that he riins the riik 
of being deprived of them for ever, if the French 
ihould be long ftationary in England, will not he-* 
fitate to cxpofe his life for the prefervation of thofc 
ineftimable bleffings, which are greater than any 
bther nation ever enjoyed, or to perifli, rather 
than fee the downfal and difgrace of his country, 
and of himfelf. The Englifli would havd it in their 
power to deftroy the French, by the means of ai 
leaft an equal degree of bmvery, and great fupe^ 
riority of numbers ; but this can only be efFeded 
by ading iq feparate bodies, and by meeting the 
«nemy atall points, without giving him time to fornt 
any fettled and combined plan of general a6tion. 
' If the Englifli had an army of 30,000 men, that 
had made feveral campaigns on the Continent, 
under a leader of repute, or if they could tranfc 
port the fame number of Ruffians into the country, 
that would be fufficient to prevent the efFe6ls of 
that terror, which is infpired by the French, and 
is more dangeroiis, than any real impreffion they 
could make ; fuch an army on the Continent woul4 
have been the contingent fafety of England, if they 
were to carry on a war alone. It is, without doubt, a 
difficult matter to perfuade men, (fo ill informed, as 
the mafs of the people and foldiers generally proves) 
that a great number is an inconvenience 5 fo much 
are they acciiftomed to confider a multiplicity of 
men as a multiplicity of forces : at the fame time, 
\i\ the diviiion of the Englifli forces, accordipg to 

the 
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th^ manner above ilated, great caris fliould be 
laloen, that it be fo managed, as not to deprive 
Hwkf who were to make an attack, of the confix 
d^nce, iafety, and co-operation ever refulting 
from the propinquity of another corpa, that takes 
up the attention of, or harrafles the enemy, by 
ihreatening to meet him at diiferent points, or that 
covers the retreat of thofe of its own troops, wfaioh 
might be repulfed. Precautions Ihould, however^ 
be taken, that one corps, in its retreat, does not 
draw on another; and troops fo circumfianced 
ftiuft be famiUarized to thencceffity of falling back 
snore than once. It may be looked upon ajs a p^,*- 
ladox, although demonftrated by numberleis exr 
amples, to iky, that it would be more dangerous 
to combat 10,000 French with 100,000 men, than 
with 20 or ^5,000. We need not go far for our 
proo&. At the beginning of the war, according 
to tbc avowal of Dumourier himfelf, 25,000 French 
were put to flight by 1500 PruiSans. Befides, it 
is not to deprive an army of the advantage of its 
fiumbers, to take fure meafunes, that each part ifaall 
produce its efieS by fuccefiive a&ion, when it is 
fhyfically impoffible, that it ihould he fimultane- 
ous. It is men^ to remove thofe di^culties and 
i^mbarr alTments^ and that confiifion, which are die 
y^eceflary refult of the manoeuvres of a body of men 
{o numerous w 80 or 1.00,000, who do not acquii^ 
the faculty of moying in order, but by long eiwr-^ 
irife aiid haWtual warfare. The Englifli would be 
fon^imed from tbdr own want of experience ; they 

would 
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.would fall under their own vetgbt, rgther from tbf 
#lifficulty of a^ing, thau from tl^ vglour of tbeir 
enemies. And, in faft, it is the fame thing to 
have five engagements with 25,000 men each time, 
as to fight with the whole 100,000 at once; by 
this method all the advantages of numbers are 
prefcrved, and all their inconveniences guarded 
againft *. 

When the honourable exiftence, and prefer vatioa 
of the moft perfe6i; conftitution, that perhaps ever wa$ 
fom^ed, be at flake, and s^n enemy, powerful, eiv- 
.terprifing, and led on by the moft violent paffiona^ 
ia to be refifted ; too many precautions cannot be 
tiakeut Clofe the wounds of the empire, and driv« 
difcord away, by uniting every heart and hand; 
let not the ignorant or fanatic Irishman have reafon 
to think, that the French would afford his country 
religious liberty, and that the government, which 
accuibs others of ftupidity and folly, gives, in its 
own adminiftration, the befl example of information 
and wifdom, Wifdom does not confiftfb much in 
knowing and blftming the folly of others, aB in 
difcoverii^g how to profit by it, and rendering it 
u&fvi. The enemies^ moA to be dreaded, are in" 
temai enemies, and it depends folely on pariiament 
to re-attach them tq tjie empire. If of two evib 
one mufi be chofen, ihould it not be the leaiit? 
Xjovemments ipui^ \»yg ifcrtwi principles; hvA 

* The French have unifivaUj d^ed upgtn this ly^tom-P-Fas eft 
j|h bofie docQri^ X 
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they ihould be mad& to bend and adapt themi5elve« 
to circumftanecs ; they fhould not be like Achillei 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura negat fibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis. 

To accommodate ourfelves to the alteration of 
times, is no proof of a lofs of dignity ; any more 
than it is proof of weaknefs to avoid dangerou^ 
^embarralTments, when it is poffible to elude them. 
No fyftem of policy can be good in all times and 
under all circumftances. A government ftands as 
4nuch in need of prudence as it does of courage, 
and of flexibility as firmnefs. The French empiricks 
alone have been capable of thinking, that a great 
Hate may be governed by the means of five or fix 
abilrad principles. Let not Malta be the, rock on 
which England may fplit ; this place feryes only 
to weaken Rulfia, while flie keeps her at a difiahce 
from Conflantinople and the Archipelago; it adds 
nothing to her power, even if flie ihould acquire 
It; and yet this petty ifland may be the caufe of 
overthrowing Empires *. Europe is on the point 
of being able to judge, whether the Englifli Go*- 
-vemment be prudent, or only obftinate; its power 
and courage, cannot be doubted; but, does it 
poffefs the knowledge of Foreign politics, together ' 
with thefe qualities? Does it not confound obfti* 
* nacy with firmpefs ? Is it in fa6l wifer than, thof^, 

* The rpteption of Malta (which we can by no means call a 
paltjy Ifland, politically confidere4) is an evident proof that tjic 
perfcnt Adtoiniftration docs hot think with our A'uthor>— T- 

(whom 
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(whom it accufes of not being fo) in fuppofingv. 
that an Englifliman could hefitate between the 
ruin, the difgrace, the mifery, and flavery of his 
country, or an honourable death, if the Govern- 
ment does not, in the firfl inflance, obtain thei 
viftory? 

All the intelligent parf of Europe, and every 
honeft mind in it ougnt to offer up prayers, that 
the only country, in which generofity and virtue^^ 
(qualities if not extinguiflied, at leaft fmothere4 
every where elfe) dare to fliew themfelves, and are 
honoured, m^y refift an attack, that would deftroy 
the model and example of true political liberty, and 
thofe reforces (hitherto unrivalled,) of a ftate, 
where the arts and fciences, and knowledge of every 
kind, are carried to the highcft degree of perfecr^ 
tion ; and where information has fpread the fartheft 
without having corrupted the manners, or weakened 
the native valour of its fubjeSs *• 

* This is certainly a very flattering plftnre of Great-Britain.-^ 
Heaven grant, that the Guardian-Genius of Englilh liberty, 
aided by good fenfe, may juftify the colouring. Let us hear 
what the Author of Obfervations on the prevailing Ahufes in the 
Britijh Army, fays pn this occalion. In page 67, fpeaking of 
the inequality of military compenfations> and the confequent 
neceflity of applying to the throne in a dignified manner fo^ 
4ncreafe of pay, &c. he does not hefitate to pronounce, — That if 
unanimity reigned among officers, ,and if (to ufe his own words) 
Chey were not deficient in that fpirit which ought to be the fird 
gem in the compoficion of foldiers, their folicitations would 
^lortly be crowned with fuccefs, without recurring to any muti- 
nous or unconftitutional proceedings. 

*' But to cfFc6t this, thcfyftcm propofed (via, a mod refpeafd 
%^ ^ petition 
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pethioo to the Kin|^ mnft be natnifnoofly adopted. Petitioiif 
to a Secretary at War, or even to a Commander ia Chiefs . are 
not only beneath oar dignity, on fuch important occafions, but 
on the prefent political fyilem, would be like praying to imagei 
and ttnooden gods who cannot help us. 

- *' One individoal, who, whatever bis ofienfihie office may be, 
is fometimes ilyled the minifter, who, like Aaron's rod, fwallowa 
up all other rods ; and the numerous departments of ftate, whofe 
various bufineifes and ioterefis it is impoffible he ihould ade« 
quately know, become the fubordinate engines of ambition, and 
ar^ all made fubfervient to one plan of felf prcfervation in office. 
Kis ichetne being thus, to maintain, rather than to fiolfil hit 
ilatioii; the power and property, not the capaeitica and merita 
ef men, muft confeqoently be the objeds of his fcrutiny and 
£ivour; and when a rivality becomes critical, and the rotten fa- 
bric begins to totter, no decorum, regularity, or con£ftency if 
4ny longer preferved : Orders are iflued to the heads of the dif- 
ifefcnt departments for the moft prepofteroiw promotions 5 they 
m<ift be indiicriminately obeyed, or the fecondary miniften io^ 
ftintly make way for creatures <^ the firft 3 it is in vain for the 
qipreiTed to remoniirate with the nominal rulers of the feveral 
lines ; a peremptory and deciiive blow is prepared forremon- 
lirance and complaint. They are told, (and what other anfwer 
can the mod upright man give, who is not independent ?) that it 
is the Kiitg's pleasure; although he is rarely, and never 
honelily confulted on many diigraoefiil occaiioos. His Majefly 
has ever manifested the greateft juflice^ and the mod amiable 
iuimanity, when the cry of oppreHed merit has happened to reach 
ihe throne > but alas! its avenues are fo blocked up by the dra- 
gons and haipies of fiate, that her low and modefl voice is Xeldom* 
fieard. 

*' It is much to be kmented, that this abfurd and ruinous drug-- 
gle foradmiaiftration ibould thus tvample vpon the fundamental 
principles of reafon and policy. So k)ng as it exifis, it is impojQi- 
(Je that vigour and good order ihould be found in any^ but mon 
efpecially in the military department; whore if merit and capacity 
ore obl^ed to Hoop to the munaaly lutrigiae and venality i>f a 
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ttmti an imp is like a lien uithduf leelh Or eUm, Nd rcfer>» 
thatloti can be reafon^bly hoped fdr^ till the ttiiniilerB for war tit9 
fhftde ttid^pend^t of the elvil flate&iat)> at lean in tlie dkblifh-* 
ment^ formation, and diQiofitioti of troops^ and the univerfal 
Jind uncontroEded difpofal of militarjr trufts $ no good cati b^- 
ckpf dal> till a commander in chief ii chofen hj the fovereign, 
4n the ible confideration of hid military and moral charadttTf 
ae^rer to be diaated to, or femoved by a minifter ^ (and a yt\tm 
of the blood, i)f good <HfpoJitiom, is much to be prdferted, ini^ 
gOTernmeht like ours^ to the moft^ fatourite fubjea.) Thus ibi' 
aloof from all political connexions and temptaticns he could ha^ 
no guid^ but the balance of jul^ice, and could never degenei^te 
into a broker of commiffions, or be betrayed into ptiblic bre»&hei 
1^ faith and decency, fuch as I hnvt formerly beheld, raiher with 
l^ity thati felfentment, when eleaions and pttrty-tage have trU 
Ui^phed tMc the moR feeling heart, ani the Aoll: honeft aki4 
amiable difpolitions. Hiefe folecifba^ in gov^fimeht^ ltt«, ho/w^ 
ever, now become fo familiar, that to the complaints offineh 
jgi^neral abules, and the grievances of defervlngindirkkail^, there 
is ohe general anfwer given. The conflitution, we are toM, 4oet 
hot always admit of rnerlts bt\t\g impartially revratrded, by evea 
the juftlce of the Sov^i^ign. Tiiat he «db is hemmed in by po^ 
li^al i^igalions, to which he mufl often ia^lflce even his avm 
^leafare, and his opinion of right. That what the King, in th% 
goodbefs t!)f his heart, would beftow on tne^itonotis feivice, th^ 
minifter has already promifed in his mailer's name, lb carry on 
hfo own ifellSfh politt<», whidi is dignified with the name of tb« 
1C-^>5 bttline^s $ and every ho&eft man who refofea to fiill dow& 
M^re Att g6lden cedf, is let £drih in odions cc^uts, and is re^ 
^reftM^ to his Sovereign as a dangerous and aHemfted fbbjea.** 
Thefe are indeed truths, melaiidiiriy al^ difgractful tn&ths, bvit 
they cannot be charged on the conftitution. The fyftem of firitifh 
^g6vernftietit ia the moil: fubliitte fabric Hi tenuui wti^iti^nd 
Virtue wM«:h the annals of the world can produce; the deviation 
fttftti its Qyirit and purity ypoMd be the moft a\vfld noicinQment dt^ 
the folly and infamy of men. 

A K— g of G— t B^H3„ in the trujB fpirit of the conftitution, 

may. 
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itoajr, thitnigh the me^um: of the laws^ enconrage virtue> an^ 
4tfiribute impartial juflice^ more efpeciaUy among that portion of 
lua fubje^a over whom the royal prerogative has given him the 
fole and arbitrary command. Contented with that portion of 
power with which the laws invell him, he need never entangle 
iulmfelf in labyrinths of policy, and contentions of interefls, 
which pervert the adminiftration of juflice> and fully the facred. 
loflre of the c--n. His befl character being written in the heartf 
pf his faithful people, the cabals of a minifter would be unne- 
ceflary to carry on the bufinefs of the nation, equally interefling 
food important to the whole. 

' " The cry of jealoufy and faftion, which, from the nature of 
IBian, can never be perfe&ly huihed, would be drowned in the 
louder voice of reafon and concord 3 merit would walk boldly to 
the throne to receive her wreath, and vice, aihamed to ihow her 
Spotted face, would hide herfelf in obfcurity. It is under fuch 
a government that the army would indeed be a refpedable body^ 
an honourable and an eligible profeflion. 

** There is nothing in the charader of our moft excellent K — g 
lepugnant to the fulfilment of this political portrait; on the con- 
trary, I believe it to be the epitome of his wifhcs 3 but to carry it 
into execution, much mufl be done, and much more be undone; 
much mud be changed, which none but God can change, and 
which. In the order of Providence, and bis difpofition of human 
affairs, (if we may be allowed to reafon from analogy) will almoft 
certainly not happen. 

'* The nation is ripening feft for the inexorable fickle of time, 
which move^ progrdlively over the face of the earth, gathers the 
nations, and calls them into obfcurity, for future and perhapt 
brighter renovations. Liberty already fits on the Weflem clifik 
of Albion *, pruning her wings for the vafl fii^t of the Atlantic, 

' beyond 

"^ The well informed reader need not be told, diat the whole of this 
paflage relatos to the commencement of the troubles in America. The 
•#uihor's propfjecy, .with regard to that country, has hitherto proved cor- 
reft; how far he may be right in refpeft to" the return of liberty to the fpqt 
from which ihe was faid to have taken, her flight in 1775 and 177O, God 
inly knows. And it certainly remains ilill to be proved, whether' the 

nation^ 
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.beyond whofe fofm her infant fona are ftrctcbii^'forth-dicil: eager 
arms to embrace her. From thence fhe may move on like the 
fun in his courfe^ illuminate flill unknown nations, and return 
again to thofe in the (hadow of darkiiefs. Thcfe changes, how- 
.ever, will not, probably, happen in our times ; and foldiers having 
fewer and lejfe fixed pofterity than others> need not extend their 
profpe6is fo fart ''Sufficient for tlie day is the evil thercbf*" 
£nough for us to be wife for oUrfelves, to live in honour, and in 
plenty, and to die with glory^ 

We- cannot help obferving, that, among other glaring defedb 
in the Britiih army, thofe which prevail in the management 
and difbribution of the half-pay, are by no means the moft 
trifling. It is a fad well known to every officer, agent, and 
army broker, that an individual of any profeflion or trade, 
may purchafe the iituation in queAion by way of annuity, 
to avoid parochial or other taxes> &€. without having ferved, 
or meaning to ferve one day his King and Country 3 while> on 
the other hand, the man who has gallantly fought their bat- 
tles under a vertical fun and in the word of climates, and who> 
in all probability, bought all his commiffions^ finks at the clofe 
of a war into the fame provifion > having paid in blood and for- 

nation, (viz. France) which principally aided and abetted her departure 
from Great Britain, in favour of America, has been benefited by the 
principles her foldiers imbibed on the other fide of the Atlantic, and for 
which they afterwards fought fo gallantly during ten long years. If liberty 
be nearly gone from this favourite abode of honour> reafon and good 
Fenfe ; (a circumftance, by the bye, which we much queftion at prefent,) 
' let us anxioufly look for a reftitution of thofe rights that can alone enfure 
her return. Gigantic as the power of France appears to be, and dreadfully 
menacing under its prefent guidance. Old England can have little to ap- 
prehend, provided her firll magiftrate f^ands aloof from the mifchievous 
counfels of partial factions, and her iegillative aflemblies fleer a fafe and 
fteady courfe between the war-hoop of a delperate junto, and the yielding 
temper of fome of their opponents. To ufe a military phrafe, tlie whole 
camp ihould not, certainly, be under arms, but the quarter and rear 
guards, and the out-lying picquets fhould be upon the alert. £urope is 
in a ftatc of war, notwithftanding the conclufion of the late war, and 
England, above all other countries, ought to be vigilant> if not jealous, 
and fufpicious, under the tremendous influence of her neighbour. T. 
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tone for' a miferftUe pittance on which he may be doomed ti 
Ibrye 4^e reft of his days. The time^ we truft^ is fail approach- 
ing when the ha]f-*pay efhiblifhment will undergo a thorough in« 
^reftigation; and however fbme individuals may fufier, we hope 
to fee every man (capable of doing duty,) brought into a£tive fer- 
Tice, of ftnick off the lift for having obtained the appointment 
withoat the leaft intention oi ferving. The half-pay> indeed, 
Should, after the wife cuftom in Pruffia^ be modelled into penii- 
ons for perfons grown old and difabled in the fervice. And when 
this fecret canker of the army ftiall have been gradually abforbcd, 
the fuU pay eftabliftiment may, perhaps, be augmented in fuch a 
manner as to make Britifh Officers, like Britiih Soldiers, in 
ibme degree independent, and place tliem above the reach of 
.wvetchednefs and penury. 
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THE PIEDMONTESE ARMY. 



Although Piedmont be of little importance 
within itfelf, its fituation, and the military fpirit 
of its princes and inhabitants, have afligned it a 
certain rank among military powers. Since the 
time of Viftor Amadeus, the Second, the policy 
of its foVereigns, and the energy of the nation, 
had maintained Piedmont in a ftate of indepen- 
dence, which gave it the power of dire6ling itfelf, 
according to its own interefts, inftead of being fub- 
jefted to the all-powerful influence of others*. 
When allied to the Auftrians or French, tlie Dukes 
of Savoy, and Kings of Sardinia, have made the 
balance incline to the party which they embraced 
The Piedmontefe foldiery had acquired a confider- 
ation, far fuperior to its force, inferior as it was in 
point of number. The Piedmontefe army, previ- 
oufly to the war, had neither order nor uniformity; 
the late King had often bufied himfelf with his 
troops, but he altered their conftitution, and fpoiied 
rather than ameliorated it 
The Piedmontefe foidier is lefs inclined to reafon, 

* This obfervatton falls^ to the ground, fince the probable 
aiceniion of Bonaparte to the imperial diadem of the Gbuls. 
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yet not fo thoughtlefs as the French Ibldier ; he has 
neither the folidity, nor the heavinefs of the Auf- 
triau : He is the proportionate medium between 
the two nations J He dfaws nearer, however, if not 
to the chara6ler of the French, at leaft, to what is 
peculiar to them. A peace, of forty-five years' 
dwration, had rufted the courage of the Piedmon- 
tefe, and deftroyed their, truly military ideas. It 
is eafy for a pcrfon to fancy himielf a foldier, in 
fcrupuloufly attending, during the term of peace, 
to thofe minutiae, which, though n^ceffary to the 
fervice, are different from the properties of war; the 
people, in fa<?^, confound the image with the objed, 
which it reprefents. It has been generally re- 
marked, that officers, who cut the moft diftin- 
guifhed figure in time of peace, do not, in war, 
anfwer the expeftations they have raifed : an officer 
of this ckfs, who has ferved twenty or thirty years^ 
has great difficulty in changing his pacific habits: 
he hates wsly : and where there is a want of tafte for 
an undertaking, it muft be badly executed. With 
the exception of thofe, M'ho have a natural genius 
for military affairs, all officers, who, at the begin- 
ning of a war, are in fuperior ranks, are embarraifed ; 
they are at a lofs how to condudl thcmfelves, and< 
yet they are to direft others. 

Tlie King of Sardinia had no longer any generals 
in his fervice ; his troops teftified great ai'dour ; but 
the ignorance, and bail conduct of his commanders 
in Savoy, and at Nice, had extinguiflied their 
enthufiafm; it appeared once again under better 
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leaders, and the French difcovered, that, although 
the Piedmontefe had before run away, it was not 
their fault. 

In fpite of the difproportion of their forces, the 
Piedmontefe maintahied themfelves in the county 
of Nice till the third campaign, by frequent and 
bloody conflifts. They would not have loft it, if 
the Auftrian generals, whom the King had called 
to his fervice, had more efficacioufly feconded him ; 
and, if the imperial troops had been more cordially 
difpofed to the defence of the mountains. The 
General de Vins, who was commander in chief of 
the Sardinian troops, had gained high reputation 
in Germany ; whether it was that the orders of his 
court fettered his movements, or the bad ftate of 
his health incapacitated him, or, in Ihort, that he 
was difgufted at the novelty and difficulty of a 
war among the Alps ; he performed nothing, du- 
ring his command, that announced either talent, 
Qr intereft for the fervice of the King of Sardinia, 
or the honour of his troops. 

The King gf Sardinia had not more than 35,000 
efFe6livc men, though he paid for nearly double the 
number; yet with this force, fo inferior in num-^ 
bers, and notwitbft?tnding the vices of their mili- 
tary fyftem, the weaknefs of their government, 
the quantity of officers, who, from the length of 
the peace, were now unequal to their duty, and 
although their generals were foreigners, the Pied* 
jnontefe kept the French, back to the frontiers, 
till the fifth campaign. It was Bonaparte's good 
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fortune in Piedmont, at Rome, and at Naples^ 
to have generals, the moft fatally inaftive, if we 
may fo exprefs ourfelves, oppofed to him; the 
troops, united under the command of the Duke 
of Montferrat, were in a fituation to fight ; but 
they did nothing; and the timid counfels of the 
miniftei'S of the King of Sardinia were finally in- 
ftrumental, in fpite of the advice of the Archbifhop 
of Turin, in facilitating the occupation of Pied- 
mont by the French anny, by delivering up their 
ftrong places. 

The Piedmontefe are, by nature, warlike, fond 
of dangers, pliant, obedient, patient, enured to 
fatigue, intelligent, and fufceptible of great exal- 
tation of courage, and of implicit fubmiflion. They 
have ftood fome engagements with the French^ 
which, though lefs known, are not lefs honourable 
than thofe, which have been celebrated in Europe. 
The Piedmontefe corps, that was at Toulon, diftin- 
guidied itfelf inthe moft brilliant manner: during 
five campaigns, whatever ground the French gained, 
was purchafed by prodigious loffes. The rocks, 
which they occupied, were covered with their 
blood. The army of Piedmont had got rid of its 
bad officers^ and was become excellent, when the 
peace diflblved it. 

The Piedmontefe artillery was indebted for its 
inftruftion and excellence to a man of diftittguiihed 
talents, and, of all others, the beft *ca[lculated to 
form SleveSy or pupils. The commander De Antoni, 
known in Europe by his works,- joined a love of 
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praftice, exafilnefs, and patience to that knowledge 
andfuperior ability, which are neceflary for invent- 
ing, and bringing difcoveries to perfeftion. The 
fchool of artillery in Piedmont was equal to the 
heft in Europe ; and the arfenal of Turin was, per- 
haps, the moft perfect ami complete. 

The Piedmontefe cavalry, as the war was in 
general carried on among mountains, have had 
few occafions to diftinguiili themfelvee, ■ At Bona- 
parte's entrance into Italy, fome Piedmontefe 
fquadrons beat the French cavalry, and killed their 
general, Stengel; they were on the whole too 
heavy, and the fize of their men was very difpro- 
portionate. THeir dragoons refembled cuiraffiers, 
but their horfes wete not fufficiently larg^ ; they 
were, befides, badly caparifoned; and the men 
were but moderately difciplined. 

The Piedmontefe have a fpccies of light trbops, 
known, centuries ago, by the name of Vaudois or 
Barbets; they are mountaineers, who are formed 
into regular or independent companies. They 
perform every thing, that boldnefs, cunning, a 
thorough knowledge of the country, and ftrength 
render capable of being effeSed. Amongft thefe 
Barbets, the mountaineers of the counties of Nice 
and Tend6, have diftinguiflied themfelves, by their 
heroic fidelity, courage, and wonderful fuccefs. 
It is jmpoflible to form an idea of the boldnefs of 
their enterprizes, and the prodigious injury they 
did the French ; they alone have been able to over- 
power the valour of a formidable army. 
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After the peace of 1796, the Piedmontefe troops 
ferved fucceffively with the French and Auf- 
trians, and always with a degree of courage, that 
procured them the efteem and jealouly of their 
allies. Without military fyftem, without unifor- 
mity or attachment to the party they ferved, for 
want of knowing whether they were not fighting 
againft the interefts of their fovereign equally, 
with the Auftrians as with the French, the Pied- 
montefe have always difplayed gi'eat courage and 
intelligence. The Auftrians mufthave great reafon 
to regret, that they were not willing to employ 
them, for the defence of Italy in Piedmont. The 
Piedmontefe peafantiy had, to the number of 
40,000, taken up arms, before the Auftrians entered 
I^edmont; their enterprizes, and the formidable 
liglit in which they appeared to General Moreau, 
were one of the principal caufes of his retreat. 
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THE NEAPOLITAN ARMY. 



W E fhoiild have fome difficulty in difcovering 
the defcendants of the Marfi and the Daunians, fo 
renowned in the Roman armies, in the Neapolitan 
foldiers of the prefent day. Their good mien, and 
apparent difcipline, and fine out-fide, conceal the 
abfence of all military qualities. The Neapolitans 
appeared at Toulon, like foldiers on a theatre, in 
groupes and ballets, to fill up and ornament the 
fcene. If pomp and parade had been all that was 
neceflary, they would have borne away the palm. 
The Neapolitan court took great pains with th^ 
troops, but their care went no farther than drefs 
and appearance ; the army w'as a fine one, but that 
was all, for the different regiments fwarmed with 
cowardly, treacherous, effeminate, and ignorant 
officers. The Neapolitan infantry ftood a few dif- 
charges of cannon and mufquetry at Toulon ; and 
a few fquadrons of cavalry were cut to pieces in 
Lombardy; the court looked upon the attacks, 
which the troops could not do lefs than receive, as 
fo many proofs of valour, and trophies of honour, 
inftead of afcertaining whether they had made any 

attacks on their part. 
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It is foreign to our fubjefl; to feek into the origin 
of their rupture with France, before war was de- 
clared with the Emperor; but we cannot help 
cxpreffing our aftonifliment at the condu6l of 
General Mack. We are yet to learn, at leaft fatis- 
faftorily, why he fliould have undertaken, with a 
Neapolitan army, (completely new and unexperi- 
enced in war,) a plan, which might have been ex- 
cellent, if executed by Auftrian troops, but which 
could by no means be fuited to Neapolitans. It 
is no excufc to fay, that he was forced to it. The 
court of Naples had not certainly prefcribed the 
plan, and the execution of it too. If he was un- 
fuccefsful from the cowardice of the troops, and 
the incapacity of their leaders, it is what he ought 
to have expeded and forefeen. If the court was 
abfolutely determined to begin the war, it might 
readily do it: it is an eafy matter to defend the 
frontiers of one's own country, when the enemy is 
at two hundred leagues diftance. 

The Neapolitans ran away, and did not execute 
General Mack's plans; he had no right to be afto- 
niflied at this; it was what he expefted, and he 
ought not to have expofed himfelf to the rifk : he 
iliould have a6led like Fabius, inftead of following 
the example of Varro. It is one of the neceflary 
qualifications of a general to know the capacity and 
compafs of his troops ; he is unpardonable, if he 
permits himfelf to. be deceived, or impofed upon, 
on this head ; it is this, that diftinguiflies a generat 
from a mere maftcr of tactics, and true military 
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genius, from the trammelled fyftem of an adjutant; 
we are accuftomed to make an effay of our arms, 
before we confide our honour and life to them; the 
arms of a general are his army ; and the army of 
General Mack was the fafe-gimrd of the kingdom 
of Naples. 

The example of the Neapolitan troops is a ftrik- 
ing proof of the effeft, which bad officers produce 
on their fbldiers. The inhabitants of Naples, and 
the country places, without any officers, than what 
they gave themfclves, withftood the French in fuch 
a manner, as to fave the national honour of the 
Neapolitans, though it loudly condemns that of 
their officers. The Lazzaroni, who are confidered 
as the vileft race of beings, difplayed a degree of 
courage and refiftancc, which would have pre- 
vented the French from poflefllng themfelves of 
Naples, had it not been for the infainous treachery 
of Prince Moliterno, who delivered to the French 
the caftles, which he had fworn to defend, and the 
city, which they prote6led. 

What could not be efFefted by General Mack, 
and by troops, that fancied themfelves foldiers, 
was eventually performed by a prieft, Cardinal 
Ruffio, without either troops, or money, by the 
help of a number of peafants, who had affembled 
together from their hatred to the French, and were 
animated by their leader. Cardinal RufFo pofleffed 
no military knowledge, but h6 pofleffed that of the 
human heart : he availed himfelf of this knowledge, 
with addrefs and courage. Circumftances were 
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favourable to him, and he reftored the kingdom of 
Naples to his fovereign, and national honour to the 
people. He fhewed, that, if his army was bad, the 
people were not deficient in courage; and that if 
the court had known how to feek and chufe proper 
fubjefts, the army might have been faithful and even 
ferviceable. The Neapolitans, when they had got 
rid of their cowardly, treacherous, or weak officers, 
delivered their country. They would have defend-^ 
ed it, if their means had been more regular and 
putire. This example furnifhes ^n ufeful leffon, 
in teaching us not to truft to ^ppearjinces, or to 
fuppofe that we poffefs foldiers, when we have only 
military pretenders. Courage is in the heart of all 
people; there are certain circumllances, that fmo* 
ther it for a time, while others ferve to call it forth i 
but it is never to be extinguifhed. The vivacity 
and intelligence of the Italians render them highly 
fufceptible of being roufed and led on by moral 
caufes : they are pofleffed of courage ; and all thjit 
is neceflary, is to awaken and nourish it 
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jQiUROPE long afflided by a cruel war turned 
her eyes towards the North: the march of the 
Ruffians, which had been announced feven years 
back, was the laft hope of thofe nations, that al- 
ready groaned under the French yoke, or were 
fearful of being obliged to fubmit to it. The 
diftant fituation of the Ruffians, (fome of whom it 
was faid, were coming from Kamfchatka to the 
Alps) J the novelty of the fight, and the diverfity 
of manners and langpage, added confiderably to 
the fanguine expeftations which had been formed 
with regard to their junction. People were ijn- 
patient and curious to fee two of the mod warlike 
nations in the world, (each of whom thought itfelf 
invincible,) come to iffue together. The name of 
Suwarrow carried the general hope to the higheft 
pitch. The French, in fpeaking of the barbarians 
of the North, aflfefted a fecurity, which they were 
far from feeling. The affauits, given at Ockzakow, 
and Ifmail, the rapid conqueft of Poland, the tri- 
umphant capture of Waifaw (before which the 
King of Pruffia had been unfuccefsful, and from 
which he had retired, after throwing his artillery 

into 
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into the Viftula) the captivity of Kofciufko; all 
thefe circumftances alarmed the French, and in- 
fpired them with fears, to which they fought to 
render themfelves inienfible. It was remembered, 
that Frederick, the great, had feen his own genius, 
and the valour of his troops yield and break to pie- 
ces, againft the unfhaken firmnefs of the Ruffians. 
The French newfpapers teemed with infults upon 
the Ruffians, and jetts uix)n Suwarrow; there were 
but few perfons who did not believe, eipecially in 
France, that all that was faid of him, was nothing 
more than a fabrication of fo many tales, invented 
by writers, who were paid by government, for the 
purpofe of making an enemy, whom it dreaded, 
contemptible; there was, notwithftanding, fome 
degree of truth in thefe reports. 

The French, wilhing to prevent the junftion of 
die Ruffians and Auflrians, hailened to attack the 
latter. The Diredory, all the armies themfelves, 
and all Europe were furprifed at the refult of the 
firft operations. Sch^rer's want of fkill was no. 
longer prgudicial in Italy ; and Joufdan ought to 
have known before-hand, that he was incapable of 
contending with the Archduke Charles. Kray, 
with an inferior army, had beaten the French, not- 
withftanding the orders of his court, which could 
not prevent the former from attacking him. The 
French, having been accuftomed to victory, could 
not be brought even to think of the poflibility of 
defeat; and the x\uftrians, aftonilfhed at their good 
fortune, did not take advantage of their fucceffes 
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m Italy with fo much rapidity, as did the Afch^ 
duke of thofe, on his fide, in Germany. 

The balance had already turned, when the Rufli* 
ans arrived in Italy. The aftivity of Suwarrow, 
feconded by the Marquis de Chafteller, roufed the 
lethargic fpirit of the Auftrians, and added confix 
derably to what had already been awakened by 
their vi6lories. The armies made prodigious march- 
es, and beat the French wherever they overtook 
them. Macdonald was returning from NapleiS 
with a confiderable army. Moreau had not, in the 
firft inftance, been fo brifkly purfued, as he ihould 
have been, nor had the general difpofition, in Italy, 
to drive him completely out of it, been fufficiently 
attended to; he ftill had means of keeping up a 
communication with Macdonald. The French, 
accuftomed to contend with Auftrian lines, that 
were almoft immoveable, and to attack, inflead of 
being attacked, were difconcerted by this new me- 
thod of tactics. The Ruffians, hitherto, had nei- 
ther received, nor given quarter; endeavours were 
made to perfuade the army, aiid confcripts in 
France, that there were no Ruffians amongft the 
troops, with which they were to contend. The 
French every where anxioufly enquired of each 
other, whether they had feen the Ruffians. The 
idea of the Ruffian bayonets alarmed their courage, 
as they did not expeSi to receive quarter from them. 

The battle of Trebia, which was warmly con- 
tefted, and the perilous pofition of the French army 
induced them to make extraordinary efforts. It is 

well 
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well known, that the fame danger, which. tctri- 
fies the weak, raifes the courage of the brave- 
The valour of the Ruffians and Auftrians over- 
came the impetiiofity of the French. In the 
courfe of this long battle, a body of RufBans 
made a retrograde movement; the marfhal, who 
was perhaps only fatigued, lay. down on the high 
road, faying; that he would die on that fpoty Jince 
his troops abandoned him. The Ruffians, affcfted 
at feeing their old general in this pofition, returned 
to the charge, broke through the French, and put 
them to the rout. 

In their difcipline and tactics, the Ruffians are 
the difciplesof the Pruffians, and adhere ftriftly to 
the fchool of Frederick the Great; they praftife, 
what the Pruffians did thirty years ago. It is im- 
poffible, in fpeaking of the Ruffians, not to fpeak 
of Suwarrow; we Ihall not prefume to give an ac- 
count of his exploits, but fimply to relate feveral 
traits which hiftory may not have been able to 
coUe6l, and which paint his charader, and the fm- 
gularity of his manners. 

Any perfon, who had not been previoufly ac» 
quainted with the exploits of Suwarrow, that 
Ihould fee a little old man, clothed only in a fhirt, 
or a pair of drawers, going, eithei' on foot or horie- 
back, bare-headed through rain or the heat of the 
fun, in the midft of the Ruflians, would take him 
for a low follower of the army ; this, hoMTver, was 
Suwarrow. An intrepidity, fuperior to all dangers, 
a prompt and a6tive genius, and unlimited devo- 
tion to his prince's intcrefts, made the marfhal one 
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of the greateft men of his time. Never did gene- 
ral fo entirely poffefs the confidence of his troops; 
this was natural, for vi(5lory had never yet aban- 
doned him, Suwarrow had formed his tactics from 
the war, which he conduded againft the Turks; 
he had the fame confidence in his foldiers, that they 
placed in him. The Kuffians had the afcendancy 
over the Turks; fo much fo, that it was Suwarrow's 
cuftom to anticipate the furious attack of the 
Turks, by attacking, them himfelf ; he fought, 
upon all occafions, to come up with the enemy ; 
being w^ell perfuadcd that the valour of his troops 
would make them vi61:orious. He had not, per- 
haps, fufficiently confidered, that the French, al- 
though they refemble the Turks in the violence of 
their attacks, are neverthelefs capable of perform- 
ing their movements with greater facility. 

The Ruflian foldier is deficient in inftrudion, 
rather than intelligence: the fervile obedience, to 
which he. is accuftomed from his birth, the rigorous 
difcipline of the army, and his abfolute feparation 
from all other nations, (wliofc language and man- 
ners are totally unknown to him,) make him more 
obedient to his officers, and more patient and 
hardy, than the foldier of any other fervice. Cou- 
rage is the general chara6leriftic; it is, if I may fo 
exprefs myfelf, the faith and creed of the Ruffian, 
foldier. Implicit obedience occafions in him the 
fame effefts, that enthufiafm does in other na- 
tions. The effc&, which fervitude produces is here 
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the fame with that of the moft ardent patriotifm ; it is 
more fure and durable than that of enthufiafm ; the 
artificial warmth of which cannot be long kept up. 
Thus, what by philofophers is called the laft. ftate 
of degradation, places man on the fame level with 
heroifm. The Ruffian foldiers do not conceive it 
impoffible, to give up the conteft, fo long as they 
have life to continue it. The officers are, in gc- 
Heial, very ignorant; for this reafon flrangers are 
in high efteem among them* ; they are brave in the 
ranks, but, like the foldiers, they are fo from the 
cfFeft of difcipline. The fame horror is entertained, 
in the Ruffian armies of cowardice, as is entertained 
in other countries, againft irreligion and villainy. 
Bravery is a duty, from which nobody confiders 
himfelf exempt A Ruffian camp refembles a horded 
of Tartars, In the fame manner that a people, ac- 
cuftomed to obey the laws, mechanically obferve 
them, fo do the Ruffians conftantly follow the' 
rules of difcipline, without daring to depart from 
them, 

Suwarrow not only excelled all other generals in 
the management of his foldiers; but he was more- 
over confidered as an infpired man, Thofe who 
faw nothing in the mummery of the Marflial, but* 

* So much fo, that any adventurer with a fpeclou3 appearance, 
and with conamon daring^ may get into the tirft fituationt. Wit-r 
nefs the fuccefs with which the notorions Major Semple, alias 
Major Ljfle, got bipafclf into the good graoea^of prince Potcnv? 
Wq. T. 
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weaknefs, or burlefque, might look upon him as a 
buffoon or a madman. But this madnefs was the 
fame with that of Ulyffes. It was thus that Numa 
perfuaded the Romans, that the Goddcfs Egeria 
imparted to him, in their interviews, the laws 
which he gave them. Thus Scipio had a genius, ' 
who warned him of events, and Scrtorius a hind, 
which infpired him. 

The Ruffian foldiers were perfuaded, that their 
General had intercourfe with fuperior beings, and 
converfed, during the night, with angels. They 
could not be overcome, led on, as they were, by 
a man who communed with the inhabitants of 
heaven. Suwarrow could not deceive them ; the 
vi6lory depended upon them, and upon their 'cou- 
rage. This perfuafion in the foldiers was fufficient 
to infure vi6iory ; and they have always obtained 
it with him. If the tricks, that Suwarrow playedi 
were the propereft means of giving his army a con- 
viction of his being infpired, they ceafe to be 
ridiculous, and, on the contrary, become wifdom. 
Under this impreflion we are almoft difpofecl to ad- 
mire that man for the ingenuity of his influence 
bver the human mind, whom we were before in- 
clined to look upon as a madman. 

Suwarrow was old and fubjeft to the infirmities 
of age when he came into Italy, as far as they 
affeCled the body, but his fpirit preferved all its fir* 
and vivacity: every thing in his manners was fin- 
gular and eccentric. He kiffed the hands of thole 
perfo^is, whom he received, and fometimes even 
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their cheeks and mouth. A mountebank does not 
difplay fo many monkey tricks, contorfions, and 
grimaces as he did : thefe were accompanied Avith 
figns of the crofs and with prayers. His table 
was remarkable for its filth and bad cheer; he 
drank out of his neighbour's glafs, and frequently 
the liquor, that was left in it. 

His head quarters were more like the tent of a ' 
Khan of Tartary, than thofe of the Generaliffimo 
of the two imperial armies. Yet in the midft of 
all thefe buffooneries, (which, from any other per- 
fon, would have excited derifion and contempt,) it 
was impoffible not to feel the greateft refpeft for 
his chara6ler, with a mingled fenfation of furprize 
and aflonifhment What the by-flanders witnefled 
was in itfelf extremely ridiculous, and yet did not 
produce the effeft, that the fight of any thing ridi- 
culous ufually does. Whether it was, that reflec- 
tion prefented to their minds the greatnefs of his 
exploits, or that they were impofcd upon by his 
fimplieity, his followers were not at all tempted to 
laugh at what was, in fa6l, extremely laughable. 
When, after all thefe tricks, he recovered himfelf, 
and converfed on war or politics, numberlefs obfer- 
vations, replete with fenfe, and that evinced not 
only his practical knoAvledge, but great theory, 
efpecially in matters relative to war, were Heard 
froip the mouth of the man, whom the moment 
before, they were tempted to look upon as in a 
liate of madnefs or imbecility. He had formed his 
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cording to the genius of his troops: he was better 
calculated to give battles, than to make campaigns,' 
wherein frequent n^ovements are neceflary, or to 
carry on a war of invafion rather than to a6l upon 
the defenfive. His taftics confifted principally in 
coming to iflue with the enemy ; being perfuaded 
that the valour of his troops would render him vic- 
torious. He was a captain in the ftyle of Mahomet, 
Tamerlane and Gengis Khan, rather than of Csefar 
or Turenne ; an Afiatic general, rather than an 
European; formed to gain battles and conquefts, 
rather than condu6l regular and fkilful campaigns ; 
if, indeed, there can be any fkill fuperior to that of 
always beating an enemy. To go in fearch of his 
opponents, ?ind charge them, was the ^bftra6l of 
his military fcience ; but the greatnefs of his cha- 
rafter and his genius for war aided him, and in- 
fured the viftory to the bravery of his troops. In 
fatl, one condition only is neceflary with fuch 
troops as the Ruflians; that is, that they may not 
meet with any natural and infurmountable obfta- 
cle between themfclves and the enemy. At the 
battle of Novi, the Ruflians were nearly deftroyed 
in attacking inacceffible heights, that were cover- 
ed with troops and were fortified with artillery; 
thrice did they fall back, repulfed, not by the 
French, but by the nature of their pofition ; and 
thrice did they form again, under the enemy's 
fire. If General Melas had not turned their right 
wing, and diflodged the enemy, jt appears proba- 
ble that the Ruflian army mufl; have periihcd ; but 
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the good fortune and genius of Suwarrow always 
extricated him from difficulties. At Zurick, where 
the Marfhal was not prefent, the Ruffians were 
overcome through the badnefs of their difpoiition, 
the difadvantage of ground, and from the elFefts of 
furprizc and mifunderftanding, but not from the 
courage of their enemy. In Holland, they could 
not conquer canals, dykes, and inundations. Their 
method is to charge the enemy with the bayonet, 
^t full fpeed, crying, Owri^ Owri ; no troops in the 
world can ftand this charge : the firing does not 
abate their impetuofity ; they attack a battery in 
frpnt, if that is a readier way, than to attack it in 
flank.* 

To withftand this fhock, the enemy muft not 
wait for it, but proceed to meet it with the fame 
refolutipn. The French are more remarkable for 
boldnefs and rallinefe, than for intrepidity ; the 
approach of the long and bi'oad Ruffian bayonets 
always alarmed them ; their grenadiers could never 
ftand their impreffion. The courage of the Ruf- 
fians is proof againft: every thing; they know 
how to die to enfure victory, and to die rather 
than be beaten. They will beat all other troops, 
if they can but bring them to aftion : . they ^re 
movir.g machines of fire, that confurae all in their 
way. No troops in the world are fo carelefs of be- 
ing attacked in flank, or turned ; they think, let 

* * They are in faft perfeft ftrangers to that fpecies of chica- 
nery in war, with which modern ta6tics are fo frcqu^tly inter« 
lirpvcn. T. 
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tlie cficmy be where he will, if they can but face 
lEiboat to meet him, that he is in front and regular 
array before them. 

The Ruffian difcipline is extremely rigorous, and 
favours ftrongly of their autocratical government 
Tlie fubordination amongft the officers of different 
ranks, is almoft as great as that of the foldiers to 
their officers in other fervices ; they are fometimes 
treated in the fame manner as the privates. Their 
bravery is the effisft of difcipline, more than of 
elevated fentiments. 

Each company has its hero ; it is a diftin^lion, 
which he obtains from the fufFrages of his comrades; 
he has no pre-eminence determined by order, 
though he has in effisfil a very great one ; he is the 
example, the model, and the chief of the mefs : 
he enjoys great confideration among his comrades, 
and never fails to give them an example of bra»- 
very, firmnefs, and good conduft. When men 
are accuftomed to any thing, it is fufficient for one 
to give an example, to induce the others to follow 
it : this it is, that renders the hero in queftion lb 
ufeful in aftion. Few perfons are capable of fet- 
ting an example, though almofl all are capable of 
following it. 

Jlvery thing feems Gothic in the appearance 
iind military cufioms of the Ruffians ; this does 
not however prove any material defeft in their or- 
ganization. 

. The cavalry is modelled after that of the Pruf- 
fiansy but it is not equally good. The Coflacks 
are excellent as camp-guards, and for advanced 
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pofts. They are eafily diftingui£hed as men accuf- 
tomed to live in vaft and defart trafts of land. 
Without any knowledge of a country or its lan- 
guage, and without guides, they march forward, 
like navigators in newly difcovered feas, and dif- 
cover their way, not only through the high roads, 
but in traveriing unknown parts. They are not 
capable of fighting in Hne of battle ; as cavalry they 
are of little fervice, but infinitely uieful as light 
.troops, for reconnoitring, for ilvirmilhing, pur-* 
fuing, and harafling an enemy, or for guarding 
<camps. Their horfes are fmall and far from hand- 
fome, but a6live, fit to climb any where, and to 
fuftain every fpecies of fatigue. The Emperor 
gives them twenty-four rubles a year for them- 
felves, and the maintenance of their horfes. It 
will naturally be fuppofcd, tliat they make no 
-fcruple of taking what they want, wherever they 
find it ; in eifefit, they are great marauders. In 
general, the Ruffian troops bear ftrong marks of 
the favage origin of the greateft portion of their 
fpldiers. 

At the fatal feparation of the Auftrians and 
Ruffians, the Marfhal was on his march for Swit- 
zerland, when he heard that the French >vere ap- 
proaching to Tortona, in order to relieve the 
place. On the receipt of this intelligence, he in- 
Itantly made a retrograde movement, and reached 
the fpot from which he had marched. This 
generofity was attended with ferious coniequences ; 
in fo doing he loft but one day in the firft inftance, 
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but this delay in reality occafioned a lofs of five, 
from the Auftrians having negle6ted to prepare, as 
had been agreed upon, the provifions neceffary to 
infure a fpeedy paffage into Switzerland : had it 
not been for this delay, he would have arrived in 
Switzerland, before Maffenahad attacked the Auf- 
tro-Ruflian army.* Fortune now feemed to have 
brought Suwarrow to the utnioft extent of his 
glory, there to leave him ncgleded and undone. 
It appeared as if fhe regretted of her favours, and 
wifhed to afflift this extraordinary man at the clofe 
of his unexampled career. He beat the French 
wherever he met them ; but this was his laft effort, 
and terminated the brilliant efforts of a man that 
was more remarkable, * if poffible, for his eminent 
qualities, than Angular from his extraordinary man- 
ners. Suwarrow pofTeffed a heart which was as 
open as his mind was (trong ; and his fpirit was 
uncommonly a6live : he was too fincere to fhield 
himfelf under the dirty mafk of fubterfuge and 
deceit. Perhaps he had accuftomed himfelf to 
that buffoonery, which produced fuch advantage- 
ous effects upon his troops, and was not himfelf 
aware of the mummery he praclifed : it is likewife 
probable, that, being a man of Angular devotion, 
* he had, bonajide^ contra6led mafty oddities, wliich 
dilHnguifhcd him from other men. 
The Ruffian troops are badly paid, but a few in- 

* His guiding liar, his vigour, and the afFedion of his arnny 
for biro, refcucd him with honour from the imprudent flep ht 
|iad taken. 
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^ividuals, among them, receive foitietimes itiagtii« 
ficent rewards ; the fervice is by no means a lucra^ 
tive profeffion, but rather a lottery, in which fa* 
your and fortune difpenfe the prizes. The Em^ 
peror makes preferits of croffes, or a gilt fword to 
an officer, who is in diftrefs ; the hopes of making 
a fortune, by obtaining one of the capital prizes, 
induce him to fupport habitual poverty, the ri- 
gours of the fervice, and the fudden and unex- 
pe3;ed difgraces, to which all milits^ry men, among 
the Ruffians, are fubjeft ; fincc even Suwarrow him* 
felf was not exempt from them at the clofe of hisi 
life. He had not however the misfortune to fee 
the arms of his fovereigu united to thofc of the 
enemy, againft whoni he had fought. 

Before he quitted Italy, Suwarrow; as much 
from principle as duty, forewarned the Auftrians of 
the misfortunes that happened to them. He ufed 
to fay, that he himfelf, of whom they feemed fo 
anxious to rid themfelves, would come and cover 
their retreat in the fortreffes of the Tyrol. In the 
midfi of his refentment, his noble and elevated foul 
was bulled in procuring the means of faving thofe, 
who wiflied to deprive him of his gloiy* He fol* 
lowed the di£lates of his heart* He had not, in 
the end, the mortification of feeling, that he had 
not forefeeh the unaccountable behaviour of his 
fovereign, as his military genius had anticipated 
and foretold the difgraces of the Auftrians^ 
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We do not pretend to be informed o^ what 
Bonaparte will do, nor to decide whether he will 
content himfelf with his prefent fortune, aid iif- 
ten to the counfels of prudence and the cries of 
humanity. Millions of men have been deiroyed j . 
but this is not the only cruel aft of the revolution* 
Our blood can be finally Ihed but once; but the 
tears of forrow 2^re daily renewed. 

The difperfion, the ruin, the mifery, and the 
defpair of fo many French and other families, 
rife every day in judgment againft the revolution, 
ilill more than the torrents of blood, that have 
been fpilt. Bonaparte may, if he will, dry up 
this fatal fource of misfortunes, crimes, and la- 
mentations. It depends upon himfelf to render the 
part, which he has taken in this horrible tragedy, 
excufdble, and to change the imprecations of fo 
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manr vi6lims to the ferocious ambition of his ac- 
corolices in the revolution, into praifes and 
thaixfgivings. The fufpicion of cruelty and per- 
fidy, ^fith other concomitant things that darken 
his areer, may hereafter be confidered, as the 
efFefi of circumftances; he may ftill make amends, 
by tb good he can do, for the evil which he hai 
hitheto caufed. He will be judged from the re- 
fult o his aftions, fince it depends upon himfelf 
to reider it a happy one ; it will be believed, that 
he wai never M'icked from choice, -and that the 
comnon sfood exacl'ed the facrifices, which he 
has ofered to the idol of the revolution ; mankind 
will hi thankful to him, for* his great exertions 
againt his own feeUngs, in carefling a hateful ob- 
je6l in order to ftifle it ; they will plity him, as they 
would Iphigenia, for having immolated fo many 
human vitlims to the fanguinary monfter that had 
been deified by the French.* We do not fay what 
Bonapaite M^ill, but what he might do. If ambition 
alone reign in his heart, it will not be fafe to imagine, 
that he wiU be contented with the pofleflion of the 
fineft kingdom in Europe, aggrandized, as it is, 
by his vit'tories, his addrefs and good fortune : 
ambition never ftops at the objcft it has obtained ; 
pi'odigious as its fuccefs may be, it is never but a 

* This pafihge puts us in mind of a celebrated faying in one 
of Mr. Pitt's fpeeches. Bonaparte is there defcribcd as the child 
and champion of Jacobinifm ; at once die gaudiefl pageant of its 
fxide, and the £erce(l inHrumeut of its fanalicifm. 

Quere. What is he now? T. 
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part of what it is induced to covet. Alexander, 
the conqueror of all Afia ; Caefar, the matter of, 
nearly, all the then known world, and on the 
verge of infirmity, were not fatisfied with their 
fortune: ambition is unbounded initswiflieS; it 
derives no enjoyment but from itfelf, and is never 
fatiated or contented.* The plan of revolutionizing 
all Europe would be fo much the more execrable, as 
its execution is afyftem of deftru6lion, rather than 
of conqueft; of ruin, rather than of acquifition. 
It is not alone fo^xnany enemies vanquiflied, fo 
many provinces conquered; it is not alone the 
blood-flied, and the difafters, infeparable from all 
wars, that mark the progrefs of the French armies; 
it would feem that the furies, and all the inha- 
bitants of the infernal regions, march in their 
train, to fcatter terror, difcord, deftru6tion and 
defpair. 

If the foul of Bonaparte be infenfible to all ge- 
nerous fentiment, if the cries of viftims, if the 
accents of defpair, if the maledidions of inan- 
kind, whom he continues to diftrefs,t and the crafh 
of governments, that he overthrows, can alone 

" * Italy^ Switzerland, Holland, Spain, let us add, (England 
.excepted, for neither Auftrla, Pruffia, nor Ruiiia can be faid to 
be free from the influence of Bonaparte's annbition) all Burope^ 
and indeed more than half the known world, bear teflinoony Km 
thejuftnefs of this obfervation. T. 

t The candid reader will make allewances for the effuuons of a 
wounded mind, and will not forget, that this defcription of the 
Firft Conful was written long before the general Peace) and un^ 
dcr circuraftances peculiarly inimical to France, T. 
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fialttr his car, and give agreeable emotions to his 
jhmd ; if he prefer hatred, with all its dangerous 
Coitfequences and execrations, to fecurity, to gra- 
titiide and benediftions ; if, inftead of clofing the 
Heading wounds of France, he meditate to widen 
and multiply them, and if he forget that it is to 
the hope only of what may refult from the peace 
he has given, that he owes the good-will and fub- 
iniffion of the French ; his means of reaching the 
execrable objeS; he may have in view, feem but too 
real and too much within his grafp. 

We do not pretend to have penetrated into the 
fecret projefts of Bonaparte, but folely to expofe 
fa6b5 ; expreffing our wifhes at the fame time, that 
they may not be attended with the confequencei, 
"♦rhich we have reafon to apprehend might enfue 
from them. The peace, which has been announ- 
ced, ought to render Bonaparte better known than 
in war; we may now difcover how far he has pre^ 
fer'v'ed the feeds of difcord within him : whethet 
he has held out certain, temptations, in order to 
continue the plan of ruin, which he has fo far ad- 
tanced, or whether he wiflies to give Europe 4 
permanent peace, or extend his views to another 
qitarter. \ye ihall leave the examination of tlm 
quefiion to thofe, who have greater information 
and endowments, than ourfelves. After having 
delineated the military charafter of the nations, 
wjio have taken a principal part in the war, w« 
i»ve. unilertaken to form a p4rallel of the policy, 
(thus far at le^ft) the power, and means of th6 
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Romans and the French. We do not pretend i6 
give inftruftions to cabinets ; we know, that mi-* 
iiifters do not look for their information and rules 
of conduft in pamphlets: we ihall only communis* 
cate to the public the poffible dangers that menacd 
Europe ; while, perhaps, at the very inftant, that 
we are accufing nature, fome Jacobin poniard, ot 
A drop of poifon may have reduced this formidable 
giant to nothing;* and we fliall only have tc* 
fpeak of what he has done. 

It is faid, that folly and credulity have their 
bounds. Bonaparte, then, cannot be long a King 
in France, and a revolutionift elfeWhere. His prc- 
fent interefts (if he has lio longer either juftice, 
generofity, or prudence) are atleaft thofe of Kings, 
In proportion as he gives countenance to revolu- 
tionifis, he undermines his own authority ; ht can* 
not ftrike at a throne, and not weaken the Con- 
f II late. f The revolution, which pretended to nn^* 
deceive mankind, and which has at the fame timd 
deftroyed the truths, that were effential and necef* 
fary to their happinefs, will not long fuffer an of^ 
ficious veil to be ftretched before the eyes of thd 

* Whatever defigns Bonaparte may have formed, and howevcf 
dcftru6tive they may appear to the civilised world, let us hope, a^ 
Englifhmen, and confequently as enemies to every fpecies of uut 
manly afTaflination, that if France fliould want the energy lh« 
has formerly evinced as a nation^ none of her inhabitants wil} 
defcend tQ private murder. T. 

f If we conlider ambition as we ought to do^ and as we aro 
jnftified in doing by what Bonaparte has already cfFefted, po di» 
fB$ cooidufion caa be drawQ from this remark. T. 
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French and other nations, to conceal the contra- 
di<5lion of Bonaparte an auto-crat in France, and 
of Bonaparte a revolutionift, under the plea of de- 
mocracy. The confpiracies which have aheady 
threatened his life, ought to convince him, that 
he cannot blind all parties, nor reconcile the moft 
contradi6lory principles, and the moft difcordant 
elements, any more than he could retain the winds, 
(to recur to fable) after ^olus had unchained them. 
This is true ; but it argues very little knowledge of 
the human heart, to fuppofe, that, becaufe juftice 
coincides with the nobleft, and jufteft fide, that it 
will prevail over the paffions, and the people, or that 
their leaders will have fufficient good fenfe to acl 
right, becaufe they ought to do fo. It is more na- 
tural to prefume, that fmce Bonaparte has been able 
to reach the pitch, Mhere he is at prefent, he will 
Xiot ftop there : it is equally juft to acknowledge, that 
however great be the ambition and pride, manifeft- 
cd by him, his head is ftrong enough to enable him 
to look down from the heighth, to which he is raif- 
ed* We ihall fpeak only of the means of Bonaparte, 
and not of his defigns, of which we cannot judge. 
As far as poflibility goes, there is nothing but igno- 
rance, want of refleftion and apathy, that can in- 
duce people to confider the plan of revolutionizing 
all Europe as a chimera, fimilar to the plan of univer- 
fal monarchy, wdiich has been attributed to Charles 
the Fifth; and Louis the Fourteenth.* There were 

enipiVes 

* Having fucceeded where Louia the Fourteenth failed, and 

realized. 
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empires before die times of Alexander and tlie 
Romans, the extent of which was as vail, as that 
of Europe; even at pr^ent^ the Chinefe empire, 
fiiat of Ruiiia, and the Spp.niih pofleflions in Ame* 
rica, are as cxtenfive as civilized Europe. We are 
not'ftruck with what is immediately under our 
eyes, and we are apt to believe what is only a re- 
petition of circumftances, that have already hap- 
pened, and the fame things that wea6hially fee. The 
Romans, after Alexander,' fubdued the univerfe i 
fince that time, Attila and Charlemagne have been 
mailers of almoft all Europe, and Charles the Fifth 
menaced the liberties of- the Continfent, in the 
moft fcrious manner ; they were only faved by the 
fpecious addrefs of Prince Maurice of Saxony. 
Poly bins obferves, that the Romaiis in lefs- than 
eighty- three years rendered themfelves mailers of 
the known world. At the beginning of the fecond 
Punic War, the Romans were not in pofleffion of 
the whole of Italy. The Celts, who inhabited the 
upper part of it, were at open war with them ; they 
were powerfiil and formidable. The Romans pof- 
feifed Sicily, in part ; they had juft ufiirped Sardi- 
nia; and had, at once, allies and enemies in Spain, 
The other nations of Italy were their fubjedfcs, 
though decorated with the title of allies, and verc 
always difpofed to fliake off their yoke ; as, they 

realized, in fome degree, the gigantic .projeds of his predecef- 
for, Bonaparte, (who, we believe, is every thing but a Jacobin) 
will, tnoft probably avail himfelf of the genius of the French to 
awe, perhaps^ to ful))ugate all Europe. ^ T. 
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|,t i& ii^pplfttilie to n»k€^ f^ jttft appreiqatioii of 
i^^ fOjg^f^^vffn, t\^^% fiJ^kd the Boman armieit 
}fWt Pplybjj^ gjvisft i)s iu^Ment iittans. to qontf 
pqre % forqesf of tl^ H^niana. with, thofc of ^ 
Ff^nch: l^efaysi Bqot; II. §04, the, unmbcF of 
tbofp c^p^k of b«f^i1ipg ^wfi* wa3 7oq/)QO footj 
OsQcf 70v00p horfe« Before hf^* uaion Uuth othfif 
cou^triq^, J^-'f ^.nce I'^ckK)!!^ ^ur miUioiKs; of a^vt 

9j.ti^f 1^51 ; fHBP^fiflff t*^ ^«|ly ^tf of thefe fhouU 
1^ 9ouat|e^, a§ qap^ble of bearing arms, the aum^ 
^08} ^ould be twQ niUUons* In France^ no perfim 
0^ I^Q ^ f^ivi^ ciUz^n, till lie is tweoaty-one years 

9f ^&t ^^ y^^ h^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ fer^eq^ 
^f;e^*, T])f ^umb^r oli . men of the &me agtt« niuft 

l^e^^re diii^a^ihM pti^oMion as we go. on; gou-* 

%gK(;ntljf the mintk^f ^ thpf<3( in susq^aoity to bear 

airms ia €0]p,ri(|6rably «^u§fmeiited. Bonaparte does 

vfi^ pnly cflf^njuii^ ih^Sfty miitions of Fiimch, otdot 

^eW| in thf united d^|>ai|itn)eats ; he tulqs omr 

ten nu\^on^ of fubjeSs in Italy, Svritoerknd and 

J^Q^n^. ^^ifi '^ his ally, in t}ie f^me mannet 

X]ff^ ft^ Aoftd ?<wn^£ied wj^tb the Romant ; wc 9>a}i 

therefore calculate, (^^pd (liU be under tte^niark,) 

* The authpr might have added^ that youtha 9ixl bojs from 
tireivfe to f<^enteen were embodied and trained to afms; a prece- 
dent which the Engliih^ ip, ioxm degree, followed ^ 4^. ^^ of 
the late war, In tio;ie of peace this mode of recroituig tb(» ^rafiji 
mu(^ be hi^^ly benefidalj ^^>^iaUjr «ac^ s^MAMtt ^c^^v» 
iances. T*^ 

that 
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fhat Bonaparte has at his orde^i torn times die 
number of men, capable of bearing arms, that 
Rome had at the aera of the fecond Punic war : 
indeed, at the battle of Cannae (a period when they 
moft wanted men,) the Romans had not more than 
200,000 men on foot France, before her acqui* 
iitions and conquefts, h^A bond fide, from 7 to 
800,000 men in arms, without reckoning her nati- 
onal guards, (wlio were ftationary,) and her moving 
columns. The confcriptions are managed in France, 
m the feme manner, as they were at Rome ; we 
may therefore reckon, according to the fecond 
account, that the population, which fupplied th* 
Roman armies was, at the pnoft, not a quarter of 
that of Fraiice and her allies, without taking Spain 
into the number. 

The forces of the Romans increafed with theii^ 
▼i^lories; the Swift, the Batavian, the Piedmontefe 
and Cif-alpine Brigades, are likewife a great ac*, 
ceffion to the French l^orces, independently of the 
augmentation of confcripts in the united depart- 
ments, of the fleet and troops of Spain, and of the 
Folifli legion. Crefcit eundo is the motto of the 
revolution. The Romans fo managed as to fecure 
to themfdves partifans in Spain, Greece and Afia, 
under the. pretence of bringing liberty and relief 
to the feeble: the French have on their fide the 
jacobins, all the turbulent and covetous, all the 
criminal and revolutionary of every countiy *. 

The 

* The author would not have erred had he iktd, and many 
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The Romans underftood that art, which the Frendh 
have carried to fuch extent, and perfe6lion, of 
difguifing their atrocities under their oppoiite deno- 
minations, and of colouring their rapacity with the 
appearance of philanthropy. But lying, impu- 
dence, and perfidy, have been reduced by the 
Frepch into a more extenfive and refined fyftem, 
than ever they had been before. 

Beyond the nations, that were neighbours to 
them, the Romans met with nothing but people, 
either barbarous or little known, until their arti- 
fices or conquefts procured them allies, or fubjeds, 
who divided the means of refiftance, and prepared 
the way for the fubjugation of them all. 

The French are in the midft of Eurc^e. Peterf- 
burgh, Conftantinople, Madrid and London, are 
at a much lefs diiUnce from Paris, than Carthage, 
Alexandria, Babylon, and other capital cities * in 
• Afia wefe from Rome. The Romans carried their 
arms into diftant countries, becaufe they were rich, 
and offered the profpedl of confiderable booty, 
whilft Gaul and Germany were inhabited by peo- 
ple, at once ferocious and poor. The Romans 
w^re but imperfe6lly acquainted with thofe new 
countries, which they undertook to conquer; they 
were ignorant of their manners and language; 

cegle^d men of talents^ &c. whofe places are fometimes fup- 
plied by fycophanU and rogues of every defcription 3 for^ how* 
ever much aif honed man may fed, when he is obUged to a6k with 
the profligate^ he may be induced to make conmion caufe with 
them in the hopes of eventually doing fome public good. .T. 
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Caefar fpeaks of the Britons in the fame manner, 
that Cook does of the Otaheitans; ftranger and 
enemy were to them fynonimous terms. The 
French are in the centre of Europe ; their language 
is fo univerfally fpread abroad, that books, printed 
in French, no fooner iffue from the prefs, than 
they find their way into all the languages of 
Europe. Their writings, (inftruments of warfare 
that were as much unknown to the Romans as 
ordnance and mufquetry) penetrate every where. 
They have, every where, partizans, who make up 
for their deficiency in numbers, by a6livity, and 
treafon, by every crime, and every artifice. They 
are ready in devifinglies, in fpre^ding miftruft and 
terror, and excel all other nations in the exercifc 
of fraud. Holland, Venice, Malta, and Switzer- 
land, yielded, almoft without refiftance, to the 
intrigues of the French. The Swifs, a p^eople fo , 
interefl:ing, and celebrated, from their courage, 
and their love of independence, were overcome by 
the artifices of Brune, more than by the force of 
his arms. The latter did nothing but overthrow 
a league, which had been already Ihakeh to its 
foundation, and diffolved by the intrigues of the 
French, and of a fmall number of traitors. The 
French government fabricates a confpiracy or trea- 
ty, wjhich may give them a pretext for cruihing a 
party, or inyading an enemy's country, in the fame 
manner that an author compofes a drama. They 
paid ftill lefs attention to probabilities, when they 
laid hands on GenQa^ Piedmont, ^nd Tufcany. 

1-3 The 
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The French have purchafed treachery and a de* 
yeliftion of patriotic honour in all countries. M 
Venice, in Switzerland, and Malta, (where it was 
generally known, that there were tmtors,) oobody 
could affure himfelf, tliat the perfon who fought 
by his fide, was not of tiie number ; hence arofc 
general naiftruft and fear. The Swifs, agitated by 
thefe fatal fufpicions, maflacred their moil: faitUfdl 
leaders* The Sclavonians *rofe in open rebellion 
againll the goyernment they had wiihed to defend,, 
. a^d the Maltefe ilaughtered the mqfl heroic cf 
their knights. 

The Romans, that were virtuous in their own 
country, became liai-ih, cruel, and often perfidious 
towards other nations. They confidered themielvea 
as patriots, and as fhewing their love for lUnnei 
in committing atrocities, in order to extend bet 
empire. This perfuafion juftified all kind* of vio- 
lence in ' their own eyes, and fan&ioned emn 
perfidy itfelf. Their confuls and patricians, wlu^ 
domeflic manners were pure^ ievere and iiicovrup*- 
tible^ facrificed foreign nations to their ftern lot« 
for their countrj-, in the fame mariner a^ certain 
tribes immolate men on the gltar of their God& 
Thofe, who tyrannized over other nationsy w€rc 
heroes in the eyes of their country, and the moft 
perfect models of public and private virtue. War, 
like a blifter, which gives a fpeedy difcharge to ^ 
fu^rabundance of . humours, might hav« altered 
the equilibrium of the republic ; it fiifpcnded, how* 
ever, for ^ long time^ the quarrels betweea .tJ>e 

nobles 
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nobles and the Jilebeistn^j and cAfrJed tti^r vie^l 
towaFds the coxiqueft of the uhiverft. I'hey facrf^ 
liced foreign countrit», to a{)peafe thfe genius df 
difcord, atid to prei^ent his interfering \^i\h their 
domeftic f^ftce. Ilie ftnate ivas immoral arid hy- 
|)0Gritlcal, ^VHHe indiriduals were VirtuouS, 
' The loVe of {>illage, and renovrn, the arilbitloil 
of places and power, are not left powdrfill iheeh- 
tives to the French generals, than the lovfe of theJi* 
eountry was to the Romans. They kre liot left 
obedient to their chieft, than the Romans were 
devoted to their country. Pfide and cupidity 
eiiflamed the mihds of Brune, Mafletia, and Auge- 
reau, as ftiiieh as the lote of their country did that 
of Camillds or Cihcinnatns. The atidity of crime 
is not lels induftrions and aftive, than was the cruel 
|)atfiotifiii of the Rottiahs. 

' The ancient blood of the Cornelii, the ^milii, 
the Quintii and the Pabii, and the hereditary fer- 
vices of their families, infpired veneration from the 
iuftre they had acquired. Thfeffe men, who had all 
the pomp of birth and aiceftry to adorn them, did 
not ferve th^ Tarquins with ihdifFerenc6 ; neither 
wetfe they lakewartn in their zeal towatds thfe i>e- 
eeftivirs arid the iedittoiis tribunes; they \<rere not 
equally fubfetvieht to a Marius and a Sylla; they, in 
fjtft,. loved their country. The Roman naine and the 
di«ftin6tioh they enjoyed as patticians, elevated 
their fouls. Their drfmtereflednefs, their cpiiti- 
H«ifc«, thri* civH and political virtues, foft'ened 
the feterity <^ th(*ir chafkaet Tlifi d^gefs olf 
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Rome influenced and jufiified great part af their 
actions. The brilliancy of their exploits, (direded 
as they were towards the fafety and glory of their 
country) and the art perhaps of fubfequent biftori-.^ 

ans, all contribute to diminiih the ilernnefs of their 

•• • • • 

patriotifm, and to feduce, dazzle, and ennoble their 

Condu6); : they marched forward to the fame objefi^, 

as do the French, tlie fubjugation of the univerfe ; 

the Romans, by their virtues and talents; the 

French, by their crimes and audacity : the Romans 

from public fpirit, and love of their countiy; the 

French, becaufe they are covetuous, and being en- 

flaved thpmfelves, thirft to make others equally 

|)afe. At a time, when the laws of nations author 

rized them to reduce their enemies to a ftate of 

flavery, tl\e Rqmans were often magnanimous and 

generous. It was after the third Punip war, thaj; 

the virtue, which had tempered the ftem manners 

of the Romans, began to weaken itfelf ; vice began 

to fhew \itr fpotted head: they had continued 

virtuous for a fucceffion of ages. The French have 

all the vices of the later period of the republic, 

and of the reign of Caefar. CatiKne, Spartacu^ 

Anthony, and the pirates, whom Pompey fubdued, 

had Qot lefs comage and audacity, and were not 

greater ipifcreants than Brune, Augereau, orMafr 

fena. The Romans, obliged to defend themfelves, 

were |ed on by circumftances to fuch a pitch, that 

they formed the projeft of fubduing the univierfe, 

Such has been the ambition of all nations, that have 

reached a brilliant epoch in their fuccefles. T{ip 

* ; , Athenians, 
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Athenians^ who inhabited a finall and barren traft 
of land in a peninfula, dared^ in the time of Alci- 
l^iadeS; to form the projeQ; of conquering Sicily,* 
Italy, and Africa, and of fubjugating the Perfians, 
The Lacedaemonians undertook it under the gui- 
dance of Agefilaus. Alexander executed, in great 
meafure, this gigantic prpjed. Pyrrhus afpired to 
the pofieiTion of an empire as extenfive as that of 
Alexander. The Romans obtained one. In mo- | 

dern hiftory, the Swedes have more than once con^- ' ; 

celved this extravagant idea; extravagant at leafi: 
for a nation of fmall refources and population. 
The revolution, in the firft inflance,^ was • only an 
obje6i of contemplation among Philofophers. It 
became, at length, the wor«k of a fucceffion of men 
void of principles and worth. At prefent it is per- 
haps the projeft of ambition. The French have, 
long ago, difcovered, that the revolution is but 
a vortex ; neverthelefs, dragged on by fome irre- 
fiftable power, they precipitate themfelves into it, 
with their eyes open, one after another. 

Bonaparte, having begome matter of France, 
has not as yet aflumed the manners and policy of 
a King of France*. He would have done this, 
had his ambition been fatisfied with governing 
from the Pyrenees to the Rhyne, from the Alps to 
the ocean. If he dare not quit the revolutionary 

* The reader will bear in inind> that this pamphlet was written 
before Bonapaite had fucceeded in being named conful for life^ 
with the privily of framing his fucceflbr. T. * 
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track ♦, he will become the inftmitient of the Jaco- 
bim; and ihould they defWoy him iHithe end, the 
pvil will ftill have been committed. In royalizing 
Jacobinifm, (to follow the expreffion of a great 
mi^fi,) Bonaparte has given the French governmeirt 
an unity of adion, which conftifutes the greateft 
advantage of monarchy ; -he has, at the fame time, 
kept the revolutionary engines at work, in flatter- 
ing the ambition and cupidity of foreign jacobins 
Some nations have difcovered, that the French only 
feek to give them flavery in return for their riches 
and fubfifiances; and that it is abfurd to fuppofe, 
that the* Frenc^h either will or can give others that 
liberty, which they are fo far from experiencing 
themfelves. The different nations have the good 
fenfe ttt perceive thefe truths; but the weaknefs^ 
the divifion, and the avidity of fome governments, 
together with the cowardice of the rich, put a flop 
to the high fpirit of the people, who in general 
judge more truly from fentimeht, than do themoft 
enlightened perfons. The latter, in faft, are too 
much in the habit of fhamefully calculating per- 
foftal dangers, to aft with energy in public emer- 
tgeiicies. There are every where tmitors to be 
found, who are difpofed to favour the French, in 
order to fhare with them the fpoils of thek country. 
The jacobins of other nations hate the Fi^nch : but 

* This Bonaparte feems to have done moft effectually 5 having 

already taken up his abode in the palaces of the ancient Kings of 

'France. Nor does it appear likely, that he will be dragged from 

'St. Cloud or Vcrfaillea by a deputation of Poiffardes^ &c. T. 
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*hey ttiuft make uft of them, for the pufpofe of 
eaflaving and pillaging their country, and fatisr 
fying their private hatred. They entertain good 
hopes, that Bonaparte will be killed, and that the 
'French will be driven out of all other nations into 
their own ; and then, they flatter themfelves with 
the expeftation of reigning over, the wreck and 
ruin of their country ; but at all events to reign. 
Miftaken men ! they do not confider that they arfe 
reduced to the abjefl; ftate of never being any thing 
more than vile inftruments in the hands of the 
French. The empire of words does not appear to 
be totally deftroyed; for the fafcinating and illu- 
^ve terms, liberty and independence^ are as much 
now the rallying words of the revolutioniils, 88 
they were at thofe periods, when the French, Over** 
ftepping the bounds of liberty, might be faid to 
abufe what they pofleffed. The objefl; of refrdu*- 
tionifis being always to fatisfy their ambition, 
•refentment. and avarice, the French permit them 
to tear open the bowels of their country, while they 
themfelves drink its blood. At this price they 
aVways find them difpofed to betray their fellow- 
citizens. The abfolutc authority of Bonaparte has 
deftroyed all oppofition, all kind of refiftance in 
France f and, as long as he remains vid;oriou8, he 
IsriU draw the French on to the revolutionizing of 
other countries, in fpitc of their inclinations. Fear, 
cupidity, love of tranquillity, meannefi, apathy, 
and weakneis, render the vhole of France fubfer- 
vkM£ to his^ arbitrary dtfpoiitipn, a^d prevesnt the 
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inhabitants frpni feeing the glaring contradi6tion 
in his words and aaions; in republican forms, and 
defpotic authority. The Jacobins alone have been 
confiftent ; a third for blood and an enthufiaftic 
rage have been their conftant guides. The other 
parties have been fo many weather- cocks, that 
change their dire6tion according to the wind, .which 
blows ; they profane the word country^ and render 
liberty odious, by converting it into a dreadful 
jnonfier. Bonaparte is not millaken, when he con- 
fiders war as no longer neceffary to his fafety. He 
knows, that the defire of peace, and the hope of 
gaining by it, the dread of foreign war, and the fear 
of new difturbances in France, have paved his way 
to abfolute power; lieverthelefs, war, which alone 
•could overthrow him, (fliould fortune at length be 
wdary of favouring the French, and, blinding the 
other powers,) war is neceffary to his ambition, if he 
mc^ditates univerlal revolution. When we fee the 
throne of Bonaparte furrounded by the. mod: fiiri- 
ous apofUes of the revolution, by minifters without 
faith, principle, or ihame ; that he employs alike 
the moderate man and the terrorifl; that Brune 
diforganizes, pillages, devafiates and corrupts Italy, 
in thfrname of liberty, with the fame impunity, or 
rather under the fame fandion as was done in the 
days of Robefpierre and of the dire6lory; and, 
.that fcoundrels without morals, principles, or pro- 
perty poffefs the firft places, we cannot avoid having 
our fufpicions. Of one thing we can have no 
doubt ; of the cruelty of that policy, which fports 
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with the happinefs and exiftence of nations, iik 
having the impudence to call that Hberty, which 
on the contrary difpofes of one and the other, in 
oppofition to their interefts. 

A comparative view of the forces and means of 
the Romans and French proves, that the French 
annies are, and may be more numerous than thofe 
of the Romans. The French, hke the old Legions,- 
are accuftomed to war, and to all the accidents of 
war. If the French confcripts figh for repofe, the 
lame fenfations were found on the part of the 
Roman legionaries. The moft feducing promife 
that could poffibly be made, was that of difband- 
ing them. The continual fucceffion of wars pro v- ^ 
ed an obftacle to this meafure, and the infirm alone 
were permitted to carry back to their families a 
worn-out conftitution, annihilated forces, or a 
mutijiated body. The French confcripts march, 
and mufi continue to fight like the Roman fol-. 
diers, without any other obje6i; than that of fatis^ 
fying the ambition and avarice of their chiefs, 
who will readily find pretexts for fomenting new 
wars and difturbances, and rendering them perpe- 
tual. The pofition of Paris* is infinitely nearer, 
than Rome was, to the points of attack- Between 
France and the other powers, there are no poetical 
ihadows of Cimmerian darknefs, no imaginary 
fires of the torrid zone, to which the Romans for 
a long time paid implicit credit, nor are there any 
real obilacles, fuch as the Hercinian foreft, un- 
known defartS; and ferocious and poor nations, 
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wboie ubcaltivated territories offered no medns of 
fiibfifience ; no feas of difficult and dangerous na- 
vigation> like thofe which prefented themfclres ta 
the unlkilful Romans. When we read in Ca&lar of 
the trouble and danger he incurred in pafling from 
the coafts of France to England, we arc aftoniihed 
at the inexperience of the times. The French 
find, in all parts, cultivated provinces, that fur- 
niih fubiifiences, and extremely fliort and eaiy 
methods of communication, comparatively with 
thofe of the Romans ; people, with whofe forces, 
manners, and principles they are exaftly acquaint- 
ed, and among whom their partizans alone ap* 
pear topoflefs any degree of confiftency and encr» 
gy. To believe that ftrong places would form any 
obflacles, we muft have forgotten, t^at Bonaparta^ 
in a iiii^le campaign, without the formality of a 
ficge, deftroyed more places, than could perhapi? 
be conftrufted in, a whole century, 
" A fuperftitious regard for their oath kd the 
Roman foldiers to the army, and kept them thtve^ 
Terror has not a left powerful influence over ih^ 
confcripts. The impuMe, given by Hobefpiere, 
ftill fubfifts, and the prefeut means of coercion a*e 
far more eifeftuaL The French arc not yet f«* 
oovcred from the fear, with which Robefpierre in- 
fpired them. It would feem, as if his %€ftre 
rofe oGoi&onaUy over his tomb, to terrify France, 
and confinn her in a blind fubmilfton to ^ft, 
. who have fuf)icknt boldnefs to tyrannnie over lier. 
All tbefuccetrors of Robefpierre have avaUed tiieis- 
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felves, of the fyftem of tefWJn Rpbeipiere w» the 
inventor of it, and 1^ fliA^t ^If^ginim of Sytaoc^ 
hs^ devifed that half-fjiftem of teryor, which novt 
r.^igp^ in France. . j 

Aft€r a compatifw of the forcei^ of the two na*- 
^\OiT^^ naturally corner ^at of their means oi ti^ I 

fifi^nqe. The foirws and meana of the French be- 
ing ipqrQ nmiiefQU3 than tbofe-'Of the BSoniaaay «^ 
s^nd f^we eafity brought into u{k^ it is not necef^ 
fftfy to e^aiiiiiie, whether Cartilage was lefs power-- 
f^l than England, whether Philip had more c6nfi-» 
depahle ^nmm ths^i Auflria, or whetha* the Buwi 
thiana wer^ more formidable than the Ruffians. 
A^ \ht f^i^s a^d n^ana.of the French are more 
ilU9%«fou4^ they can o£ cour& furmonnt a propor-* 
t^^te rtQi^ing power ; we muA not however, in 
tiyi» place, balance the fbroes' of the French on 
Wie iidct^ ^nd thofe of the red% of Europe on> the 
other. The hmt jealDuiiea ilill exifl now, which 
t^. tlioufand years ago divided Philip and th« 
i£tt^ian#i the Adreans and the Spartans, Antio^ 
^hua imd SiOQieneSy and fowcd difcotxl between the 
G4ul9 and Zberians'% The French have had to 
ciNatestd^ by iandy only with die houfe of Auftria, 
^1^ her i^Uies, whom fhe had treated ekker with 
di%uii or difdatn. The Campaign of 18O0, after 
tl# pt^ecediagonea^ fufiicient^ proves, what ought 
to be, ^p^»^d froni thia unequal conteft^ if even 
it (bould be re-affuBoed. The Frencli have fecuY- 
ed a ui^tiQii wl)ich ia at oa;%ce warlike and friendly 
Xf> ^ei)? intereib, and is ready to back them under 
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all circumflances. Poland is like a mine, already 
charged, and requiring but a fmgle fpark, to pro- 
duce a dreadful explofion. Ther6 may, indeed, 
be a number of Poles, faithful to the new govern- 
ments, among which they have been diftributed ; 
but none of them can be attached to their rulers. 
This hatred is manifeftly fliewn in the private fol- 
dier. Stupid and ignorant, as he is, to the laft 
degree, neverthelefs he feeks, as if by inftin^l, to 
quit the Aufirian camp, and to pafc over to that of 
the French. The more enlightened of the Poles, 
infiead of confidering (fuppoling the condu6l of the 
powers, who invaded their country to ihare it 
amongii them to have been formerly unjuft,) that 
the laft divifion of Poland was necefiary, and that it 
was proper to extinguifh the fire, which had been 
raifed by tlieir cupidity, and become dangerous to 
their exiftence, ought conftantly to refleft, that the 
governments, to which they are at prefent fubjeft, 
are interefted in the profperity of the Poliih provin- 
ces, in the fame manner as the proprietors are in that 
of their patrimonial pofielfions ; that the French 
carry into other countries nothing but deceitful 
promifes, iniidious proclamations, and high-found- 
ing words, which infult the good fenfe and Honour 
of the people ; that they, in reality, bring pecu- 
lating generals, rapacious commiflaries, and de- 
ftru6iive and ftarving armies, to be fed, cloathed 
and enriched; and that, independently of thede- 
vaftation, bloodflied, and ruin, which are the re- 
fult of foreign wars, they bring too the moft fatal 
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^rincipres of irreligion, immorality and civil dift^ 
cord; principles, the influence of which will aft 
tipon ages VC> come. They fow the feeds of dif- 
Corcl and contention, and nourilh war by war, by 
forming a military government in thofe countries, 
t^hich they call free, after having divided them. 
The Poles ought to be fenfible, that it is much 
better and lefs deftruftive (if thev muft be fub- 
jeft to others) to be under the dominion of one 
Emperor, or one King of Pruflia, than of all 
the French, even to the lowed follower of the ar- 
my, that fliouM enter Poland. Let the Poles re- 
fleft upon the fortune and exiftence of Holland, (a 
country once fo commercial and rich,) of Switzer- 
land, hitherto fo happy, and of Italy, once tran- 
quil and flourifliing ; let them compare the ftate of 
thefe nations, and then let them choofe. They 
will foon feel the effcds of French promifes, and' 
French liberty. The Polilh nobles are blinded by 
the recoUeftion of their ancient power, as if the 
French were not ftill greater enemies to arifto- 
cracy than they are to Royalty. Ignorant people 
hate the hand, that has delivered them from 
feudal fervitude, darkened, as they are, by the 
utmoft degree of ftupidity, and governed by the 
mod violent prejudices. Should the Poles appear 
in infurreftion, with the afliftance of France, it 
will no longer be with a tumultuous army, like 
that, under Kofciuik<>. It is faid that the French 
announce their intentions. Yes, they do announce 
them. Was the Polifh legion intended only againft 
Auftrian Poland ? Is it probable, that, (compofed 
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il it is, of Pel€s from all the provinces,) it will 
refpefb the Jlufliau and PruiTtan territories ? Is it 
not the embryo root and kernel of an army from 
all Pt^land? Without doubt the French declare 
their pi'ojeAs, efpeci^Uy in regard to Poland. 
3onaparte has formeiiy promifed to give liberty 
t» the Polps, in the fame manner as the Romans 
did to the Greeks, in order to overcome Philip 
and Perfes, and in the end to bring them ta 
the yoke themfelves. The Poles are in fooliih 
ei^pedl^tion of this liberty, like the Iberians, the 
Gauls . apd Africans, after they became Roman 
provii^ces. They hope to be independent, infteadb 
of comprehending that they would only ceafe 
to be fubjefts, m order to become flaves. It 
is true, th^t the French proclaim their defigns; 
but people will not either perceive them, or they 
wait till it becomes too late to apply a remedy to 
them. A neglected formality, a vain prqt^niion, 
or an equivocal titk gives rife to terrible wars, or 
retards the concluiion of the moft neceffary peace; 
fovereigns watch the moft diftant claifns of oth^t 
powers with an eye of jeabufy and miftruft; 
and yet the matters of Poland can look on with 
indifference, while the French are fomenting ye- 
bellion, roufing the fpirit, and encouraging the^ 
Fefiftancc of the people ; inciting the fi^bjefts to- 
revolt, and forming regiments of Polifli rebi^ls. or 
deferters, to whom they promiiie the independenco 
of their country. 
The French and their allies, for eight years paft, 
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have experiaiced nothing but lofTes and defeats at 
fea. . Carthage was no lefs fovereign of the feas at 
the period of the firft Punic War, than England is 
at prefent. The power and policy of Carthage 
were not to be compared with thofe of England, 
but the ihores of Italy were at a much greater dif- 
tance from Africa, than Caictis..is from Dovcn 
Amiicar and Hannibal yielded to none of the 
Romans in point of ability, but the fortune of 
Carthage, yielded to that of Rome. The Romans 
had over die Carthaginians the afcendency of a new 
power over an aged one. This advantage is the 
fame as that of youth. It is, becaufe youth is apt 
tQ be raih ; and temerity is often fufficicnt, for 
the purpofes of overthrowing and dcftroying. 

Tiie power of the Romans was, for the greater 
part, compofed of their allies, who bore their 
yoke with impatience. They fliook it off at the 
time of the Social War ; and it was to their hatred 
for Rome, that Hannibal was indebted for a great 
portion of his forces and fuccefs ; for the poffibi-^ 
lity of penetrating into Italy, and maintaining 
himfelf there. Then, ajs at prefent, the Subalpins 
apd Cifalpins formed part of the army, that con- 
quered Italy. Hannibal expofed them at the 
battle of Cannse, in order tlmt his Africans might 
in their turn attack the Romans, after being 
fatig^ied with the ilaughter of the Gauls. This 
trait, id worthy of the modem French gCBerals. 
We do not fear to tell diiem of it; for at the paf- 
fage of the Mincio, Brune. made the fame ufe of 
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the Piedmontde and Cifalpins, that Hannibal die! 
two thoufand years ago of his reputed alliesr 
That the fupfeme dominion fliould centre in a 
iingle city, was odious to all Italy. France^ «» 
the other hand, is cotnpofed folely of French. 
The coalefced powers either did not know how, 
or did not wifli, to divide them, by generoufly 
taking part in the war, only as auxiliaries to the" 
royalifts. The bond of ind ivifibility is more power- 
ful among the French, than party-fpirit, political 
opinions, private intereft, and thkn all other paf- 
fions* From not having known or refpefted this 
principle,) the only one that could be univerfal, 
prevalent, and confiftent at all times,) they have 
confolidated the different parts into one means of 
refinance. Interefts, defpicable in comparifon with 
the fafety of mankind, with the independence of 
nations, and the prefervation of focial order, have 
divided the different cabinets, and made them per- 
haps enemies to each other. They are difputing 
amongil themfelves for fome of the fpoils of an 
edifice, that is already tottering over their heads ! 
Suftaiii it, and. pat:*^ your quarrels to a time, 
when you will youiifelves be no longer in danger 
of being crufhed by its fall. Sufpend them at leaft ; 
for what do you iifk ? On one fide you will have 
men like youifelves to deal with ; and you fee on 
the other nothing but tygers, who will tear you to 
pieces feparately, when they find that you are 
weakened by your divifions, and exhaufied with 
yo\xT inhuman contefis* 

You 
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Yeu unite together againft England ; and what 
AvUl be the refult of this monftrous league ? Either 
you will yourfelves be overwhelmed, or you will 
transfer the empire of the feas to France ; do you 
juppofe that the plunderers of Europe will a6l with 
more moderation by fea than by land ? If it be 
neceflary, that one power alone ihall have the 
dominion of the feas, is it not better, that it fliould 
be given to nien at lead? Is it not better that the 
iCmpire of the feas Ihould be feparate from that of 
the continent; pr do you think that France, while 
ihe can difpofe of the navy of Holland and Spain, 
AUjcl rule pv^r the ocean and the Mediterranean, 
would cordially fliare the advantages of commerce 
ivith the powers of the Baltic? You complain of 
the confiuft of England. The violence of the 
JFrench coippelled* her to depart from the line of 
inofJeration; the French have inftituted this new 
maritime code, in violating that which was before 
;\n exiftence. Have you forgot their piracies, 
whenever they have dared to appear at fea? In 
.objuring all principle themfelves, they have forced 
the other nations, who hav^ not as yet fubmitted 
to the yoke, to do fo likewife. The mode of 
aggreffion juftifies the mode of defence. Poifon 
would be a legitimate weapon, if the enemy had 
been the firft to employ it. We muft blame the 
French for all the faults, which the Engliih may 
have committed. If the powers of the North were 
to fucceed in their raih league againft the only 
people, that hai^ not thrown afide all principle of 
/ M 3 Jionour, 
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honour^ virtue, and coiirage, a perpetual fcmtude 
would punifh them for their blindnefe. In order to 
lecure themfelves from the vifits, and violent a6ks 
of the Englilh, thefe powers prefer their ruin and 
defirudion. May providence oppofe their impious 
dcfigns, and favc them ! The power of the Cartha- 
ginians, Greeks, and Perfians, as well as that of 
Antiochus, was not comparatively lefs than that 
of England, Auflria, and Pruflia. We fay nothing 
of Mithridates and the Parthians, It is by no 
means a matter of confolation, for the reft df Eu- 
rope, to fuppofe that Ruffia will refift the longeft, 
^nd that the defarts of Tartary will at length put a 
ilap to the conquefts of the French, 

The French, like the Romans, make partial 
peaces, and miftead the weak by fear and promifes. 
The cruel, exclufive, and greedy policy of the 
great powers induces them to facrifice, and make 
a traffic of, the leffer ones. The Romans did TK)t 
deftroy Carthage till after the third Punia war, 
and after many armiftices; the conditions of which 
gave them the means of conquering their rivals 
with greater certainty. They firengtbened them- 
iblvcs with their fpoils, without running the hazards, 
end fupporting the loffcs of war ; they flattered 
their allies, in aiFording them the means of fatisfy- 
ing their refentraents, or giving them a fliare oif 
the booty. Tliey were fo many vi6)imsy whom 
they, crowned for facrifice. They fufpended the 
war againil the Carthaginians after the battle of 
^foma, becauiii? they w^e iu baftc to transf^ it 
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into lUyria and Greec?e. But tjie vdTels, the ta- 
lents, and pofieiTions, of which they deprived 
Carthage, left her at their difcretion* Bonaparte 
has made feven or eight armiftices, tvhich have 
given him all the fortreffes of Germany and Italy ; 
have given him Tufcany, and other provinces, as 
well as the pillage of the two countries above-* 
mentioned ; he concluded a truce with Auftria at 
Campo Formio, and Luneville, in order to unit^ 
all his forces againft England. If he fucceeds, 
with the ailiilance of the other powers, in making 
an advantageous peace with England, or in de-^ 
ftroying her, he may then achieve the rcvolution- 
mng of the continent, in the fame manner, that 
the Romans, between the fia-fl and lecond, and 
fecond and third Punic wars, conquered Uppe* 
Italy, Spain, Greece, lUyria, and part of Afia. 

The convention, and the diredory puflied the 
war with all the infatuated rage and blind fury of 
revolutionifts. Bonaparte hefitates to own all that 
has been done before him; he fometimcs difavows 
it; he is more ikilful in colouring his defigns. His 
policy draAvs nearer to that of the Roman Senate. 
He knows how to throw a check upon his enter- 
prizes, in order to condu^ them more furely to 
their mark. Like the Romans, he reckons as 
much on his negociations as on his arms; and, 
more on a peace, that may divide, lull to deep, or 
difarm his enemies, than upon a war, which may 
fubdue them. We find in the decrees of the Ro- 
man Senate^ relative to the cities of G reece, the 
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model of Bonaparte's decree, which at once fanftt- 
ons a treaty, comprehendmg, in a general ioxjeei^ 
a dozen of German Princes, claffed by Augereaii^ 
according to the quota of their con.tributionSu 

Brune, in the Cifalpine republic, reminds us of 
Quintius, proclaiming liberty to the Greeks ; but 
a marfh can produce nothing but vipers, A dungr 
hill gives birth to infeds, that fliine indeed, but 
that are no more than worms. In the fame man* 
ner nothing but worthlefs and noxious beings can 
fpring from a corrupted fociety. Theiv ftrengtU 
is deadly, ^nd their luftre falfe and deceitful, 
Amongft the Romans, private virtue threw a glofs 
over public crimes ; but in France, virtue herfelf, 
could file again appear there, would loie hev 
charms. 

The Romans deftroyed the cities, took poflefliou 
of the (hipping, and arms, and carried off the 
mafter-pieces of the arts, from among their ene^r 
mies, to exhibit them in their capital ; and fome 
of thefe very fpoils are now at Paris. They perfe- 
cuted, took in hoftage, or baniihed thofe, whq 
had given them offence* It is unneceflkry to ftop^i 
in order to remark the fimilitude of conduft, ii\ 
every refpe^, on the part of the French. They 
demolifh the flrong places, that they may refrrve 
to themfelves a facility of again entering thofe 
countries, which they evacuate only fpr the mo- 
ment. Peace, war, and truces, all tend to. the final 
objeft in view. 

• France, as miftrefs of Switzerland, domineers 
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^Hke over Germany and Italy. It may be poffiWe 
%o be,at, ancj drive the French troops out of Italy, 
but nWer to prevent their entering it again, as 
long a3 they arc mafters of Switzerland. Fron^ 
that quarter, they dive6lly threaten the centre of 
the Auftri^n pawer, The adjacent frontiers of 
Pruflia, and the pofleffion of Holland, endanger, 
by their qontaft, the Pruffian poffeffions in Weft-- 
phalia. Poland, as yet, is a peaceable ally ; but, 
if once Ihe breaks out, flie is fure to carry the 
war, beyond the Auftrian ftates, to the frontiers, 
of Rnffia, and thp back of Pruffia. Thefe idea3 
might appear chimerical, if all the elements of 
revolt, and want of allegiance, did not exift, to 
a certain, degree, .in Poland and elfewhere. The 
intereft, which the French have teftified for Pafwan 
Oglou, may be compared to that of the Romans 
fpr Nabis, tyrant of Sparta. The European pro- 
vinces of Turkey are inhabited by Greeks. The 
ipanifefto, Y^hich was addreffed to theni by Bona- 
parte, at his departure from Ma|ta, unequivocally 
announces his intentions, in regard to them. 
Thefe promifea are the fam^ with thofe, which the 
Romans formerly made, in order to reduce them 
into a fingle Roman province, which loft every 
thing, even to the very name, of Greece. The Em- 
peror of Ruff^a thinks perhaps, that the nian, who; 
among .'die Egyptians boafted of having deftroyed 
phriftianity, and of profeffing a religion, confor- 
niable to their fcft, wilhes to deftroy the empire of 
the Porte, and unite the Greeks under an Emperor, 
of their own communion, and render him mailer 
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of the Levant, and its commerce, and of the Mcdi^ 
terranean? Let Abdallah Menou fight for him in 
Egypt ! tire poffeffion of the Venetian ifles in the 
Levant, (once centered in France,) will bring it fo 
much the forwarder, in its projeft againft Turlcey. 
The Romans had formerly the art, in keeping 
pciffijflion of places, inconfiderable in themfelves, 
of fecuring more certain and eafy means of attack- 
ing the reft. They invaded Sardinia, in profound 
peace, only to be nearer Carthage. The con- 
du^ of Bonaparte in Egypt would remove all 
doubts as to his intention, were it poffible that 
any could remain ; it is not from conje6iures, me- 
lancholy dreams, or fufpeded authority, but from 
the writings and a6lions, not of the French i^ 
genei-al, but of the then exifting government, of 
Bonaparte himfelf, that we are let into his views. * 
If no mention has been made of Auftria, Pruflia, 
and Ruffia, it is, becaufe their fate depends upon 
the fate of the Continent. Spain, feparated by 
-France from all the other powers, engaged in an 
impolitic war againft England and Portugal, will 
become the viftim of France, whenever fhe finds 
an opportunity, or a neceffity, of facrificing hen 
A war againft Portugal will bring about the occa*- 
fionof fo doing; in the mean time, Spain is hcrfelf 
digging the pit, into which fhe is to fall. The race 
of the Bourbons exifts ftrll in Spain, as that of th6 
Ptoloroies did in Egypt; and if Bonaparte means to 
revohrtionize Europe, Spain will as furely become 

* Let us Do^ forget in this place Colonel SebajOLiani^s late 
uiiffion into Egypt. T. 
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a French province, and with as much facility 
as Egypt fell to the Romans. We have had 
nothing more in view, than to expofe the fimilitudej 
between the condu6l of the French, and that of 
the Romans, without entering into details, which 
would make a long literary work of what is meant 
only for a pamphlet. Our fole defign has been to 
feize the leading features of a refemblance, which 
is more exaft, than we reprefent it. To finifli the 
parallel, nothing more is left than to compare the 
fortune of the French and Romans. Plutarch, 
after having examined whether virtue, (and this 
word included courage, patriotifm, and talents) 
had contributed more to the grandeur of the Ro- 
mans, than fortune, decides in favour of the latter. 
Let us reflect on the good fortune of Bonaparte, 
who, in three years and a half, has cleared the 
immeafurable diftance, between a ftate of obfcurity 
and the throne of Prance, extended and trium- 
phant as £he is ; on the hazards of war, of feas, 
of revolutions, and confpiracies ; on the influence 
of climate, and the maladies he has efcaped, and 
on the almqft magic facility, with which a fingle 
word, (that perhaps exifted only in utterance,) 
that of PEACV,y has elevated him to the fupreme 
authority. Let us refleft on the manner, in which 
his miraculous return gave back to the French 
Urmies, the fuperiority they had loft; in which, 
the moft violent hatred was extinguifhed as if by 
enchantment, the moft neceflary alliances were 
4]flblyed, the moft effcntial interefts divided, 
fmd the moft natur^ oppofitions fufpended ; that 
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Sttwanow was called off to a diftance and de« 
ftroyed, under the better ftar of Bonaparte; that 
the Archduke Charles, the only man, in whom 
Jl^uyope placed any hopes, twice the faviour of 
Germany, brother to the Emperor, and his only 
general, was no longer at the head of the army,^ 
nor in tl^e ^ulic council; that fome daemon, from 
the regions below, fepmed to have clofed the eyes 
of the difFj^rent governments againft the dangers^, 
with which France threatei^ed them, andmulti-r 
plied their reciprocal faults in each other's fight, ot 
fliowed them through the medium of a microfcope ; 
they difcpvered the moat in the eyes of other prinr 
ces^ without feeing the beam \n that of Bonapaite* 
The latter has fucceeded in extinguiihing civil war, 
and \a rendering all parties fubipiffive ; in the exr 
ercife of abfoliite authprity, he ftill continues to 
employ with fuccefs the terms Independence and 
Liberty y and makes it the intereft of the French to 
fubmit and profecute the w^r, in holding up to 
their eyes the internal tranquillity of the country, 
and the phantom qf a peace, which they muft cou^ 
quer. What does this expreffion of conquering a 
peace fignify, if not the fubjugation of <iU Europe, 
by the overthrow and the deftf uftion of s^U poffible 
means of refiftance? To conquer ^ peace is tQ 
reduce all thpfe, who may be able to make way, 
to a? ftate of li^bmiffion ; that is, to domineer over 
all the conquered natipns. When wc refleft on 
thefe refults, ^ftonifhing from their grandeur, and 
efpecially .fiom t|ieir apparent incompatibility, we 
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tann^t entertain a doubt, that the good fortun^ 
of Bonaparte is more extraordinary than any thing, 
of Avhich hiftory preferves the record. Alexan- 
der was born with an heieditary title to a throne ; 
he was heir to the i-euown, the power and armies 
of Philip. The ten thoufand, and, after them, 
Agefilaua had divulged the fecret of the weaknefs 
of the Perfians, in their own country. Csefar was 
born at an sera, when Rome could no longer do 
without a mailer or chief ; he came after Marius, 
Sylla and Pompey ; his eminent talents, and the 
greatnefs of his charafter fecured to him the rank, 
to which his birth enabled him to afpire. He em- 
ployed fifty years of his life in the attainment of 
his object ; and Napoleon Bonaparte, born at an 
obfeure village in Corfica, is become, in the fpace 
of three years and a half, the King of France, and 
arbitrator of the greateft part of Europe 1 

If we examine what he has already been able 
to do, and the means he poffeffes towards profe- 
cuting the plan of fubjugating Europe, we fliall 
iind that the greateft difficulties are furmountecL 
Tlie moi-e we attribute to his talents and genius, 
the greater is the danger; for, in that cafe, his 
fucceffes will be lefs dependent on that good for- 
tune, which might abandon him. He is without 
doubt mortal ; an atom might alter his phyfical 
conftitution, arreft the movements of life, and in 
an inftant change the deftinies of Europe ; but he 
is in the flower of his age ; what he has already 
done appeared, at one period, impofliblc ; and as to 
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wbat remaias for him to do, it is nothing but the 
confcquence of his former anions. The good 
fortune of Bonaparte has already furpafied that of 
Alexander^ and Caefar. Bonaparte may die, be* 
fore he has completed the deftrudion of all other 
governments, and the fubjeftion and mifery of 
Europe, and of the whole world : but, fuppofing 
that no other chief may atchieve what he has be- 
gun, who will reftore public happinefs to its former 
bafis, and refcue the fate of nations from the ruins 
in which it lies? Who will extinguiih irreligion and 
immorality ; fcourges, that are more to be feared, 
than carnage and conflagration ? Who will clofe 
up the bleeding wounds of humanity, and reftore 
life to thofe, who are no longer in exiftence, or 
comfort and fecurity to thofe, who lament their 
lofs ? It may be poffible to rebuild a political edi- 
fice, but it is out of mortal power to call religion 
and morality back into life ; a good mind may 
accufiom itfelf to political changes, but it never 
can to. immorality. It iliudders at the thoughts 
of the infapts of its care, and of future genera*- 
tions. Can we reafonably reckon upon fo uncer- 
tain a chance as the death of Bonaparte ; almoft 
the youngeft of exifting fovereigns ? Whole ages 
are fcarcely fufficient to bring back circumftances 
fo extraordinary. But what is moft fingular in 
Bonaparte's hiftory, is his fortune, and the uniqu 
of fo many, and of fuch improbable chaiicjes^ 
forming altogether the moft aftonifhing phcenome- 
non in hiftory. Many men, equal and far fupe- 
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rior to Bonaparte, have exifted, but they were not 
born in proper feafon ; they did not meet with cir- 
cumAances and men, to pave the way before 
them. Bonaparte has been ftill moi^ fortunate in 
his adverfaries, than in his friends. He knew 
how to avail himfelf of their faults. Any man, 
who may come after him, would be able to put 
the finiihing hand to the revolution, M^hich he 
never could have begun, or brought to the point, 
at which it now ftands. In the fpace of ten years, 
France has gone through five ages of tlie Roman 
hiftoiy ; dating from the expulfion of the Tarquins. 
She began with the lateft periods of Roman cor- 
ruption. The impulfe having been once giveii^ 
we have feen the moft cowardly and effeminate 
Emperors, purfue and achieve the conqueft of tlie 
known world. Afcendancy and preponderance are 
difficult to acquire; but when once gained, the 
poffeffion of them is like the fummit of a moun- 
tain; the flope on the other fide facilitates their 
progrefs. The corruption and degradation of the 
Romans did not prevent the continuance of their 
fucceffes, the extenfion of conquefts, or the fub- 
jugation of all other nations. They were become 
the moft defpicable peopfe on the earth, and yet 
they continued to make others fubfervient to them. 
The influence of France is founded on the real 
fuperiority of her forces. Whatever repugnance 
the French may have for foreign war, fo appre- 
henfive are they of civil wars, that they readily 
fubmit to a government, which will, by Avhatever 
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means, Jirevent them ; they will ho longfer find^ 
that this ftate of lethargy has been too dearly pur- 
chafed, by the blood of their children, and at the 
cxpence of national honour. Bonaparte is more 
expofed to poniards^ but not lefs autocratical, than 
the Emperor of Ruffia ; and he is in greater fear 
of revolutions. The French conftitution, their 
noify tribunes, their confervative fenate, their 
dumb legiflative body, their quarrelfome counfel 
of ftate, and their juries, coupled with courts mar- 
tial, do not hinder the French from being in the 
fame feudal fervitude with the Ruffians ; Conful 
and Autocrat prefent no meaning to a perfon, 
who does not comprehend their fignification. If 
we look into things, and their effe6ls, we fhall 
find that Bonaparte does not difpofe, lefs defpoti- 
cally, of the French, and of their pei-fons and 
property,* than does the Ruffian monarch of his 
fubjefts. The manners, denominations, and forms 
of thefe two rulers are different, but the refults 
are the fame : let us calculate the fortune, and ge- 
nius of Bonaparte, the power, the fituation, and 
refources of France, compared with the divifion, 
jealoufy, or the weaknefs of other powers, and. 
then decide, whether the projeft of revolutionize 
ing all Europe, be chimerical and impoffible, after 
the example, which the Romans have given us. 



* Witn^fs the St. Domingo expedition, and the fummary 
mode of filling up the armies by confcj:iption ! -— ^ T. 
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